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Mrs. ELIZABETH CARTER. 


DEAR MADA M, 
A my preſumption, in offering 
this little volume to the public, 
has been principally excited by you, 
and your admirable friend Mrs, Mo x- 
TAGU, it is fit you ſhould take your 
ſhare of whatever blame it may incur. 
After a courſe of years, which ſhould 
have added' to my judgment what it 
has taken. from my imagination, and 
in which vanity. and ambition have 
been ſufficiently repreſſed by affliction, 
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5 DIC AT ION 


to produce to the world the trifling 


performances of my youth, which I 
then had modeſty enough to conceal, 
is, I muſt confeſs, what my own feel- 
ings would never have dictated, had 
not two ſuch friends, whoſe judgment 


and ſincerity I could not diſtruſt, pro- 
nounced that ſo it muſt be. With 


fuch ſupporters, however, I think my- 
ſelf ſecure againſt contempt, and that 


when it ſhall be known that both my 


youth and age have been bleſſed and 


honoured with the friendſhip of Mrs. 


CaRTER, the world will be diſpoſed 
to treat me with kindneſs, unleſs that 
kindneſs ſhould be intercepted by envy. 


The following | little poems you | 


know were moſt of them written when 


I was very young, and all of them 
(except the tranſlations) many years 
ago; the laſt.has already appeared in 

a far 


DEDICATION. © 


2 far more honourabe ſtation, at the 
head of your admirable tranſlation of 
Epictetus; but as many perſons read 
poetry who do not read philoſophy, 1 
am adviſed to reprint it here. 


The proſe eſſays (excepted the Sto- 
ry of Fidelia, which appeared in the 
Adventurer) are late compoſitions. I 
fear the greater number of my readers 
may think them too ſtrongly tinctured 
with that ſeriouſneſs, which has long 
been the prevailing habit of my mind; 
while others, of a more ſimilar caſt of 
thought, may poſſibly be led by them 
to uſeful and improving reflections. 
If in any mind they ſhould raiſe or 
ſtrengthen a ſingle ſentiment favour- 
able to virtue, I ſhall be better re- 
warded than by the moſt univerſal 
applauſes of the public. 


Efteemed 


v DEDICATION. 


Eſteemed an@® honoured as is my 


excellent friend, amongſt the moſt diſ- 


tinguiſned characters of this country, 


J perſuade myſelf that ſhe will not 


diſdain my humbler teſtimony to that 
worth, which I prefer to all the learn- 
ing and genius which has gained her 
the general admiration of the world ; 


but that ſhe will allow me to boaſt of a 
title, which I conſider as Fine nes 


honour, that of 
Her- moſt affectionate, 
and faithful friend, 
Wardour-ſtreet, . C 1 APONE, 


Jan.. 20, 1775. 
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On Aﬀetation and Simplicity 


F I was aſked which of all the cual 
that conſtitute an amiable character 


would ſingly go fartheſt, in gaining my love 


and admiration, I ſhould anſwer, without 


heſitation, Simplicity. I cannot ſuppoſe my- 


ſelf peculiar in this preference; for I have 


obſerved the general attraction of this qua- i 


lity, which operates even on thoſe who are 


themſelves moſt deficient in it. How comes 
it then to paſs that an exceſſive deſire of ad- 

miration always ſhews itſelf in Afe#ation of 

ſome kind or other? That every one ſhould, 
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1 On AHectation and Simplicity. 


in proportion to the ſtrength of this deſire, 
act in a manner, which moſt effectually de- 
feats the accompliſhment of it, is ſurely a 
phenomenon in the moral world, not un— 
worthy the enquiry of philoſophers. 
Affectation is ſo univerſally acknowledged 
to be diſguſting, that it is among the faults 
which the moſt intimate friends cannot ven- 
ture gravely to reprove in each other; 
for, to tell your friends that they are habi- 
tually affected, is to tell them that they are 
| habitually diſagreeable; which nobody can 
bear to hear. I beg leave therefore, as a ge- 
| neral friend, without offending any one, to 
whiſper to all thoſe whoſe hearts confeſs that 
vanity has inſpired them with any fort of af- 
fectation, that it never 5 . ever can ſuc- 
ceed. as a means of pleaſing. 
I have a thouſand times 0” Ry? to tell 
Flintilla, that the efforts ſhe makes to be 
conſtantly in motion, and perpetually gigg- 
ling, do not paſs upon me for the vivacity 


of youth: I ſee they coſt her a great deal of 


trouble, and it gives me an irritation of 
nerves to Ws at; IN ſo that it would 
5 A have 
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On Aﬀefation and Simplicity. 3 


have been much for her eaſe and mine, 
could I have ventured to beg that ſhe would 1 


always in my preſence give way to her na- 
tural languor and dulneſs, which would 
be far more agreeable to me. 


Glorioſa, whenever a remarkable inſtance 


of generoſity or goodneſs is mentioned, takes 
infinite pains, with the moſt pompous elo- 
quence, to convince me that the action 
ſeems poor to the greatneſs of her ſoul— 
that e ſhould think half her fortune a 
trifling gift to a worthy friend—that ſhe 


would rather ſuffer the moſt exquiſite pain 
herſelf, than ſee a fellow-creature, tho“ a 
ftranger, endure i1t—and' that it is a nobler | 
effort in her to refrain from the moſt" ge: 
nerous actions, than it would be in che 


greateſt miſer to perform them. long 
to let her know, that the only effect theſe 
declarations produce in my mind is, a doubt, 
which J ſhould otherwife never have en- 


tertained, whether ſhe really poſſeſſes even 


che common portion of good-nature and be. 

nevolence. 

Humanus, on the other hand, 9685 not 
„ he” 
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F be fo much aſhamed of his tenderneſs and 
goodneſs of heart—which | is the only agree- 
able part of his character, and which all his 


affected roughneſs and inſenſibility cannot 
Be content, good Humanus; you 
never can attain the reputation to which you 
aſpire, of a [tern unfeeling heart; we all 


know you are good - natured and affectionate; 


and it is for the ſake of theſe qualities alone 


that we endure all the diſguſting airs of bru- 


tality you give yourſelf, 
Poor young Saunter, having obſerved that 
the few men of faſhion and fortune who ad. 


mit him into their company are gameſters 


and debauchées, thinks nothing more is ne- 


n to make him appear like a man of 


faſhion and fortune, than to be thought a 


e and a debauchẽe. To this end he 
really practiſes ſome vices, and profeſſes 
many more. He will entertain you for hours 
with boaſting of ruinous betts which he never 


made, and riotous debauches of which he never 


was guilty. But nobody believes him: every 
body knows that the poor young man would 
be ſober enough, if he thought it genteel; 


and, notwithſtanding the great ſpirit with 
| which 
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= which he profeſſes to deſpiſe his too indul- 


gent father, and to wiſh him dead, there are 


ſtrong ſuſpicions that he is not abſolutely 


without natural affection, and that he really 
does not behave ill to the good old man, ex- 
cept in the article of ſpending too much of 
his money. Let me perſuade you, Saunter, 


to make an experiment, whether the world 
would not receive you as well with a few 
good qualities, as with all the bad ones you 


aſſume. If you find it does not ſucceed, you 
may more eaſily return to the ways of vice, 


than you could to thoſe of virtue ſhould you 
delay much longer, and ſhould you ever 


have ſenſe enough to perceive what a deſpi. 


cable animal vanity has made you. 


The important airs and inſolence of a rich 


mechanic juſt ſetting up for a gentleman, is 
not a more deciſive mark of a low-lived 


man, than the over-ſtrained humility of Su. 
perbia is of an immeaſurable pride. Whilſt 
ſhe depreciates herſelf in every ſentence, and 
affects to exalt her companions ſo far above 
her, that ſhe will ſcarcely allow herſelf 


worthy to converſe with them, ſhe makes 
: them 
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6 On AfﬀeRation and Simplicity. 


them feel her proud condeſcenſion in a man- 
ner that is more offenſive than the moſt 
openly aſſumed ſuperiority. Her aim is, to 
place in the ſtrongeſt point of view the ad- 


vantages ſhe has, or thinks ſhe has, over 


them, and then to be ſuppoſed ſuperior in 
herſelf to all thoſe advantages, and adorned 
with ſuch humility as muſt heighten their 
reſpe& and admiration, Poor woman! ſhe 
fails in both theſe aims, Her affected hu- 
mility renders her contemptibly ridiculous ; 
and her real pride arms every body's ſelf- 
love againſt her, and diſpoſes them to under- 
value thoſe circumſtances on which they ſee 
the founds her conſequence. 

As liars often preſume fo far on the polite- 
neſs of the company which forbids the flat 


contradiction of a matter of fact—as to 


utter the moſt palpable falſehoods; ſo the 
perſons I have deſcribed preſume, on the 


* 


ſame grounds, that every one they converſe 


with is the dupe of their affectation. A 
little better opinion of the ſagacity of others 
would ſave both the affefed and the cun- 
| ning a world of unneceſſary trouble. Cun- 


ning | 


On Aﬀettation and Simplicity. 7 


ning does indeed ſometimes ſucceed in de- 


ceiving the particular perſon to whom 


is applied; but a man characteriſtically art- 
ful is almoſt always ſeen through by the ge- 
nerality of the world. Afﬀected geſtures, 
manner, or ſentiments in converſation are ob- 
vious to every underſtanding: every one 


joins in pronouncing them ridiculous. One 


of the moſt affected women I ever knew, 
ſaid to me once, in a tone of the utmoſt lan- 
guor, © You know one had better be dead 

than be affetitd! ”—thus, all condemn what 
they expect to be admired for; and hope, 
againſt all reaſon and probability, to impoſe 


on the world by the ſame arts which they 


can themſelves ſo eaſily diſcern in others, and 


ſo readily j Join to deride: 


Whilſt the vain man is painfully ſtriving 
to outſhine all the company, and to attract 


their admiration, by falſe wit, forced com- 


pliments, and ſtudied graces, he muſt ſureby : 
be mortified to obſerve how conſtantly Sim. 
plicius engages their attention, reſpect, and 
complacency, without having once thought 
of OR as a perſon of any conſequence 
Fr „ amongſt 


8 On Aﬀettation and Simplicity. 

amongſt them. Simplicius imparts his ſu- 
perior knowledge, when called upon, as ea- 
fily and naturally as he would tell you 
what it is o'clock; and with the ſame rea- 
dineſs and good-will informs the moſt igno- 


rant, or confers with the moſt learned, He 


is as Willing to receive information as to give 
it, and to join the company as far as he is 
able, in the moſt trifling converſation into 
which they happen to fall, as in the moſt 
ſerious and ſublime. If he diſputes, it is 
with as much candour on the moſt impor- 


tant and intereſting, as on the moſt inſigni- 


ficant ſubjects, and he is not leſs patient in 
hearing than in anſwering his antagoniſt. If 
you talk to him of himſelf, or his works, 
he accepts praiſe, or acknowledges defects, 
with equal meekneſs, and it is impoſſible to 
ſuſpect him of affectation in either. We 


are more obliged and gratified by the plain, 


unexaggerated expreſſions of his regard, than 
by the compliments and attentions of the 
"moſt accompliſhed pattern of high breed- 
ing; becauſe his benevolence and ſincerity 
are ſo ſtrongly marked in every look, word, 


and | 
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and action, that we are convinced his civili- 
ties are offered for our ſakes, not for his 
own; and are the natural effects of real 


kindneſs, not the ſtudied ornaments. of be- 


haviour. Every one is deſirous to ſnew him 
kindneſs in return, which we know will be 
accepted juſt as it is meant. All, are ready 
to pay him that deference which he does not 
deſire, and to give him credit for more than: 
he aſſumes, or even for more than he poſ- 
ſeſſes. With a perſon ungraceful, and with 
manners unpoliſhed by abs. world, his-beha- 
viour is always proper, eaſy, and reſpectable; 
as free from conſtraint and ſervility in the 
higheſt company, as from haughtineſs and 
inſolence in the loweſt. His dignity ariſes 
from his-humility ; and the ſweetneſs, gentle- 


neſs, and frankneſs of his manners from the 


real goodneſs and rectitude of his heart, 
which lies open to inſpection 1 in all the fear- 


leſſneſs of truth, without any need of diſ- 


guiſe or ornament. 
Where this foundation of real virtue 


ni every art of pleaſing is but ru 
thin, ſuperficial covering of deformity, 
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Gi ll 10 On Aﬀettation and Simplicity. 
which becomes the more diſguſting by the 
pains'taken to dreſs it in falſe colours. No 
ll wonder then that Simplicity is ſo ſure of at- 
j 0 tracting love and approbation, ſince it im- 
| plies almoſt every other virtue. No wonder 
that the heart, where envy, pride, and vanity 
reſide, will not venture to truſt itſelf to the 
188 lips or eyes. Dare to be what you are,” is 
| a good maxim; but it will only be put 
| | 1 in practice by thoſe who are what they ought 
tobe. Every one may however reſt aſſured, 
that they are generally known for what they 
are, and that falſehood, like Cain, has a 
mark ſet upon it by Heaven. This mark 
may not be diſcerned on a ſuperficial view, 
nor by the fooliſh, the young, and mex- 
perienced; but in a ſhort courſe of years it 
will be diſcovered by ſo many eyes, that the 
world cannot be kept ignorant of it, and it 
will then be puniſhed by the ſcorn it deſerves, 
Whoever, therefore, deſires to pleaſe, to 
be reſpected and beloved, let him firſt give 
his attention to the inward ſtate of his mind. 
When all is right there, outward elegan- 
cies may be eaſily attained, or the want 
=. of them eaſily excuſed. But if nature 
10 3 and 
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On Aßfetlation and Simplicity. 11 
and the heart have no ſhare in dictating 


his behaviour, his looks, and his ſentiments, 
he may be a fop, a dancing- maſter, a courtier, 
or a ſpy; but he can never be an amiable man. 


This, the noble writer, whole letters to 


tis ſon have lately engaged the attention of 
the public, ſeems to have forgotten. In- 
tent on thoſe worldly advantages, which can- 
not be attained without the -good-will of 


mankind, he unweariedly recommends and 
enforces the appearances of all that he thinks 


engaging ; but forgets that thoſe appearan- 
ces muſt be the reſult of real. excellencies, 
which he takes no pains to inculcate. Even“ 
ſweetneſs of countenance he thinks may be 


8 bs put 
* Vide Lord Cheflerfield's Letters, Letter 220. 
« Learn even to compoſe: your countenance to the 


85 lese the chearful, and the inſinuating.“ Let- 


ter 221.“ An air, a tone of voice, a compoſure of 


*© countenance to mildneſs and ſoftneſs, which are all 
« eaſily acquired, do the buſineſs ;. and without far- 


c ther examination, and poſſibly with the contrary 


* qualities, that man is reckoned the genileſt, the 


15 modeſteſt, the beſt-natured man alive, Happy the 


% man who with a. certain fund of parts and know 


1 ledge gets WRITES: with the world early enough 
54 0 
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put on and adjuſted at the glaſs, like the 
Rouge and the Bouquet; and that his ſon 
may poſſeſs leſs les manieres nobles, and all 
the charms of liberal and ingenuous youth; 
whilſt in reality he regulates his * friend- 
ſhips by his views of future advancement ; 


+ conceals every paſſion and ſentiment of 


his own heart, and takes advantage of thoſe 


of others; whilſt he ſets no other bounds to 


his 


« to make it his bubble, at an age when moſt people. 


* are the bubbles of the world! for that is the com- 
% mon caſe of youth”  _ F 
* Vide Letter 140 and 207. 


+ Vide Letter 151.--In this Letter his lordſhipquotes | 


from Lord Bacon the diſtinction between fmulation and 
diſſimulation—** the laſt of which is only to hide a man's 
« own cards, whereas fimulation is put on in order to 
1 look into other people's.” But does not the following 
accountof his own management, which herecommends 
to his ſon as an example, come under the deſcription of 
femulation? © Tiſhould defire nothing better in any ne- 
, gotiation, thin to have to do with one of theſe 
© men of warm, quick paſſions : which I would take 
care to ſet in motion By artful provocations T 
«© would extort raſh unguarded expreſſions; and, by 
"1 hinting at all the ſeveral things 1 could ſuſpect, in- 
fallibly 
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On Aſfectation and Simplicity 143 
his flattery, but thoſe of the credulity of his 


companions, and laviſnes every mark of at- 
tention and admiration, of kindneſs and good- 
natute, with no other motive or end but his 
own advantage. The favourite maxim which 
his lordſhip ſo often repeats, ½ wolto 
ſciolto, i penfiert ſtretti,“ he thinks as prac- 


ticable as it 1s convenient ; forgetting that an 
open countenance is the index nature gaye to 


an open ingenuous heart; and that the beſt 
teacher can hardly bring a youth of nineteen 


to ſuch perfection in hypocriſy, as to give 
his face and air the frankneſs proper to his 
age, and his mind the cunning and deſign of 
an old ſtateſman. But, God be praiſed! we 
are not conſtituted to be the dupes of every 
ſhallow artifice; and a hypocrite under 
twenty as "oy little chance of making « the 

1 world 


«© fallibly diſcover the true one, by the alteration it 


«© occafioned in the countenance of the perſon,” Is 
not this to look into another man's cards ? As a mi- 


niſter it may be able conduct, but as a man it is ſurely 
deteſtable. | 


* The countenance open, the thoughts cloſe, 
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77 world mis bubble .. Scarcely even the 
weakeſt: of that ſex Which his lordſhip con- 
ſiders as far below rationality F, would be 
much charmed with a youth who had been 
tutored by his father to make love Þ where- 
ever be dent, becauſe it was cheaper and 
fafer to have an arrangement with a married 
woman of faſhion, than to keep an opera 
girl. It is impoſſible to think of this in a 
moral light without a degree of horror, 
which: obſcures the ridicule of it. That 
fuch precepts ſhould have been the inſtruc- 
tions of à father to his Jon, and that they 
mould be b offered to che eb of a 
| -7:,* mation - 


* 


* Vide note pp. 13 ah 14. + Letter 129. 


it Letter 242. —_ Addreſs yourſelf to ſome woman 
T of faſhion and beauty wherever you are; ind try 
% how far that will go. If the place be not ſe- 
« cured beforehand, and garriſoned, nine times in 
« ten you will take it.” Sometimes his lordſhip di- 
rects him to addreſs reo at the ſame time; one as a 
Mad. l' Urſay, to inſtru him i in the art of pleaſing ; n 
the other to exerciſe thoſe arts upon. Mad. de Blot 
is Choſen for this laſt office, on account of her per- 
verſe fidelity to her huſhand, © tho! married above a 
* year. 7 | 


2 
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nation where the ſacredneſs of marriage and | 
the bonds of family love are not yet entirely 


exploded, are indeed moſt alarming ſymp- 
toms of corruption. The mean ſelf.- love, 


which is thus inculcated, at the expence of 
the moſt important intereſts of ſociety, muſt 
ſhew itſelf through the whole man, in ſpite 
of the frippery in which his lordſhip would 
dreſs him. Elegance of mind can alone pro- 
duce true elegance of behaviour. Les ma- 


nieres douces belong to a gentle and good 


heart—les manieres nobles to a ſpirit of dn 
rofity, bravery, and truth. ; 


« Worth mokes the man, and want- of 5 it hs 2 


bas The reſt is all but leather or . 


Porz. 
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Z Have = Fu conſidered the univerſal prac- | 
I tice of card-playing as particularly perni- 
cious in this reſpect, that, whilſt it keeps peo- 
ple perpetually i in company, it excludes conver- 
ſation. The hours which are ſpent in ſo- 
ciety may be made, not only the moſt agree. 
able, but perhaps the moſt. uſeful of any, 
provided our companions are well choſen, 

But tho? this cannot always be the caſe, and 
tho? few perſons are qualified to make a fi- 
gure in converſation, or to give it all the ad- 
vantage of which it is capable, yet, even 
amongſt thoſe of moderate underſtanding 
and Knowledge, it ſeems almoſt impoſſible 
that an evening ſhould paſs in mutual en- 
deavours to entertain each other, without 
ſomething being ſtruck out, that would in 
ſome degree enlighten and improve the mind. 
If we are not inſtructed by what we hear, 


we may at leaſt derive ſome advantage from 
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the exerciſe of our own powers, from be- 


ing obliged to recollect and produce what 


we know or what we think on the topics 
which ariſe ; and whilſt the underſtanding is 
thus kept in action, tho? perhaps on ſubjects 
aot very important, it is certainly more likely 
to acquire ſome vigour, than whilſt its at- 
tention is confined to the management of a 
hand of cards. In the mean time our ſelf. 


command may be i Improving by the exerciſe 
of politeneſs ; which teaches us to offer our 


favourite opinions with modeſty, to hear 
them controverted with good humour, and 


to maintain them with moderation: to liſten 


with patient attention to a ted. ous or a well- 
known ſtory to anſwer an objection that is 
nothing to the purpoſe, and make ſome civil 


reply to an argument too confuſed to be un- 
derſtood. Theſe are uſeful, tho' not very 
pleaſant, exertions of benevolence and 


ſelf-denial;; and ſuch utility. may be 
derived even from thoſe who. can no 
otherwiſe contribute to our improvement. 


Many more pleaſing advantages one ſhould 
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expect to find in the ae of pore 
of faſhion and education. 

But, alas! if one attends to he numerous 
_ abuſes of converſation, and obſerves how of- 
ten it offends againſt ſome of the firſt prin- 
ciples of morality, one is tempted to think 
that even card-playing, tho? it intereſts none 
but the moſt unlovely paſſions, is a leſs dan- 
gerous method of employing time. 

Many are the natural temptations to of- 
fences of the tongue, from which we are con- 
ſtantly in danger in all times and all places. : 
But ſome of thoſe which prevail in our pre- 
ſent polite circles, ſeem to ariſe merely from 
the ton which has been imported to us 
from a neighbouring nation, where perhaps 
the ſame things may be natural and harm- 
leſs, which, in us, are affected, and fruitful 
of bad conſequences. Surely nothing can be 

leſs natural to the dry and reſetved:'temper 
of the Engliſh, than that flow of unbounded 
flattery Which ſcems the eſtabliſhed com- 
merce of the grand monde, but which, to a 
modeſt mind, unhardenecl by the conſtafit 
uſe of it, is really quite overwhelming. That 
deep 
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YT On Converſation. 19 
deep and affecting intereſt, with which a 
I mere common acquaintance. talks to you 
T 1] for half an hour of your ſlighteſt indiſpoſi- 
tion thoſe tender profeſſions of affection 
and eſteem— that admiration, which exhauſts 
BY the language to expreſs itſelf, are ſo exceed- 
© I ingly uncongenial to an Engliſh heart (Now 
= to expand itſelf, tho warm and ſteady 
in real affection) that they never ſit hand- 
ſomely on us; and, tho we may be pleaſed 
at the moment with the ſelf · conſequence given 
us, we ſoon feel a degree of diſguſt atiſing 
towards thoſe from whom we receive it. 
Another faſhion, very inconvenient to a 
people naturally grave; is that of being al- ; 
ways gay. Lively airs and diverting ſallies 
are ſo eſſential in a faſhionable company, 
that, if they cannot be kept up by harmleſs 
wit and humour, they muſt be produced by 
throwing an air of ridicule on the moſt impor- 
tant ſubjects, and the moſt reſpectable charac- 
ters; not excepting the principles we profeſs 
a to believe, or the perſons we profeſs to eſteem. 
* Thus, whilſt we laviſh our praiſe: on: thoſe 
ir WU who are preſent (a practice which untaught 
p „ nature 


20 On Converſation. 
nature would bluſh at) we derive all our 
mirth from the abſent, to whom we are not 
Teſs liberal of abuſe and ridicule (an injuſtice 
which every honeſt peaſant would ſcorn.) 
** Some are even ſhameleſs enough to begin 
| [1 their ridicule on thoſe who have juſt quitted 
1 the room, and whom they have been groſly 
|| flattering; though it is ſo obvious, that the 
lj remaining part of the company, after having 
been fatigued with bowing to their compli- 
| 5 ments, muſt expect the ſame fate in their turn, yz 
448 as their carriages drive from the 1 
15 Nothing is to me more diſguſting than that 
Nt air of mildneſs and benevolence with which 
ſome ill-natured obſervation on the perſon or 
dreſs of our abſent acquaintance, or ſome 
fly farcaſm, deſigned to obſcure the brighteſt 
part of their character, is uſually introd u- 
=ced. If the defects of a lady's perſon are to 
be held forth to ridicule, it is firſt remarked, 
that „ ſhe is certainly the beſt kind of wo- 
man in the world.” If one of diſtinguiſh- 
ed talents is to be the victim, thoſe talents. 
are magnified and exalted in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, and then in a lower voice you are called 
t "ph 
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upon to take notice of the conſcious ſupe⸗ 


riority of her manner, the oſtentatious diſ- 
play of her knowledge, or the pointed affec- 
tation of her wit. Some abſurd ſaying, which 


envy had invented for her, is produced as a 


ſample of her bons mots, and ſome trait of 


impertinence, tho' perhaps the moſt contra- 
ry to her character, related as a ſpecimen of 
her behaviour. When the lady **Ps have 
been extolled for their charity and goodneſs, 
I have heard it added, that it is impoſſible 


to paſs thro? their hall without terrible 


* conſequences, *tis on full of company from 
Broad St. Giles's.“ Mrs. * * ® is con- 


« feſſedly the moſt pious. creature upon 


„earth poor foul! ſhe was carried to 


„ church in an. ague-fit laſt Sunday; for 
* ſhe thinks thans' is no going to heaven 


“ without hearing Mr. Such-a-one preach 


once a week.” —Thus by the help of ex- 
aggeration, you may poſlibly ſucceed in rai- 


ſing a ſneer againſt a plain perſon, or a bright 
underſtanding—againſt Chriſtian beneficence, 
or rational piety ; but as you profeſs the 


higheſt 


= -: Of Converſation. 


higheft eſteem for the characters you ridi- 
cule, nobody muſt ſay, that you are cenſo- 
rious or unfriendly. 2 

Another heinous evil ariſes from the ne- 
ceſſity of being au fait, with regard to every 


character and occurrence that is talked of. 


The word and thing called ſentiment being 
exploded as perfectly ridiculous—all diſ- 
cuffion of general topics being formal, tedi- 


ous, and infufferable—and literary ſubjects 


pedantic and affected, there remains nothing, 


when you have done with public affairs and 
public diverſions, but private anecdotes— 


pulling down, or gently undermining cha- 
raters—ſitting in judgement on thoſe tran- 
factions, which, though of a private nature, 
are, by the newly eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the 
times, laid before the public—or producing 
freſh accounts of them from private hands. 
I hardly ever heard a converſation of this 
kind carried on for half an hour, without 
ſome flagrant inſtance of ſlander and injuſ- 
tice. It is amazing to obſerve the courage 
with which, upon mere common report, 
facts are repeated, which tend to the utter 


ruin 


DIO =; 
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ruin of a character, and even motives con- 
fidently affigned, which it was impoſſible 


Bould be known. I have heard things aſſert· 
ed as indiſputable truths, with the air of a 
perſon ho was behind the curtain and knew 


the whole, which I have afterwards detected 
to have been taken on ann fen the news- 


papers. 


The heavieſt misfortunes will not ſhelter you 
from cenſure, when the converfation takes this 
turn. If you have loſt your deareſt friend, 
we pity you indeed; but we cannot. help ob- 
ferving, either that you have very little feel 
ing, and do not grieve enough, or that you 


are highly blameable in feeling too much, 


and grieving too violently ; or ele that there 


is ſomething very ridiculous in your manner 


of ſhewing your grief, or in ſome eircum- 
ſtance of your behaviour under it. If you are 
{tripped of your whole fortune, *tis a terrible 
thing to be ſure; but it can't be diſſembled, 


that your own imprudence was, in a great 


meaſure, the cauſe of it. If diſtemper or 
accident has disfigured your face or diſtorted 
yOu * we can't help being diverted 


with 
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the oddneſs of your figure — but, poor 


creature! we are exceſſively ſhock d and 1 


concerned at the ſame time. = 

If all the evil-ſpeaking one hears was to i 
be eſteemed the effect of malice, one might 1 
ſometimes fancy one's ſelf in the infernal 
regions; but I ſincerely believe, malice has 7 
very ſeldom any ſhare in it: the deſire of 
keeping up or enlivening genteel converſa- 
tion, with the want of rational knowledge, or 
the fear of being ridiculed for ſnewing the 
knowledge we have, is the general cauſe of i 
| thoſe injuries we do our fellow-creatures in 
our common diſcourſe, = 

But if the deſire of being 3 leads 4 
to many immoralities, one would expect it 
ſhould at leaſt preſerve us from ſuch as of- 
fend no leſs againſt the laws of politeneſs, 
than againſt thoſe of religion and virtue, It 
is the boaſt of this age to have diſcovered, 
that true politeneſs conſiſts, not in modes 
and ceremonies, but in entering with delicacy 
into the teelings of our companions, con- 
forming to their inclinations, exalting them 
in their own opinions, and relieving them as 
much 


„ 
9 
** 
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much as poſſible from every reſtraint and anx- 


jety : but how ill are theſe maxims obſerved 
towards thoſe who have nor yet learned the 


faſhionable indifference and levity on ſerious. 
ſubjects! A young perſon educated in religi- 
ous ſentiments, and warm with the love of 
virtue, when firſt admitted into the circles of 


perſons of character, thinks he cannot better 
recommend himſelf, than by taking ſome op- 
portunity of expreſſing the ſentiments he has 
been taught to revere: but how is he ſhocked 
and mortified, to find himſelf ſtared at and 
ridiculed, his gravity anſwered with con- 
temptuous ſmiles, or-recerved with a general 
ſilence, the diſtreſsful effect of which can only 


be conceived by thoſe who have felt it! Sunk 


into the deepeſt confuſion on finding himſelf 
* 

ſo much too wiſe and good for his company, 

he ſoon determines no more to offend on that 

ſide: but would any of the moſt troubleſome 


formalities of former ages have colt him a pain 


equal to this unmerited ſhame, or the conſtraint 
he muſt ſuffer in diſguiſing his ſentiments, and 
enuring himſelf to the ridicule and contempt 
of what he had been uſed to hold moſt ſacred? 

CE The 
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The preſent pain inflicted on bim is a cruel 
outrage on good manners; but the conſe- 


therefore, on pain of being treated as a ro- 


tre of virgin delicacy and refined ſenſibility; 
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quences of it are far more injurious. Such an 
attack on a young man's ſenſibility is but too 
generally followed by the ſacrifice of virtue to 
faſhion; and he gradually adopts an air of 
diſdain for all that ſhould coping him from 
corruption-and ruin. | 

Refinement of ſentiment in a young 9 
too often meets with a like fate. She has not 
the courage to aſſume a ſuperior elegance of 
mind to thoſe ſhe converſes with, who would 
only laugh at her pretenſions; ſhe muſt 


mance heroine, learn to dee the pure lui- 


ſhe muſt adopt the worldly notions, and I i 
the Fee, not to ſay licentious manners 4 | 

of thoſe who have already trod the round of 4 

public diverſions, and have been hackneyed 1 | 
in the ways of the gay world ; till from co- 5 
pying their external behaviour, ſhe gradually 1 
reduces her mind to the ſame ſtandard, and © | 
brings down every high thought, every deli. 4 
cate and ingenuous ſentiment, with which 4 
| books | 5 


* 
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books and education, had inſpired her, to the 
ton of unfeeling diſſipation. : 
dity of youth ſhould be thus borne down by 
the impoſing air of the world, when we fee 
that it has but too ſtrong an effect even on 
well-principled and long practiſed virtue. I 


believe I may appeal to the boſom of almoſt 


every man of religious principles, whoſe fitu- 
ation has obliged him to converſe much with 
the world, whether he has not found it one 


the teſtimony he is bound to give in the cauſe 
of religion and virtue. Has he never been 


JF cempted to ſuppreſs that teſtimony, and to 


28 incur the danger of countenancing, by not 


28 oppoſing, contrary notions, rather than ex- 


3 | pole himſelf to ſuffer, or be obliged to re- 
dſent, the contempt of thoſe who eſteemed 
themſelves polite company—and who were 
: really too well bred to have ridiculed his 
wilt. eſs, friend, or relation in his preſence, 


2 1 _ though they could allow themſelves to inſult. 


him on points-ſtill more intereſting ? 
| 2 But, 


Nor can we wonder that the modeſt timt- 


. 
e 


of his hardeſt trials, to ſtem the torrent of 
cuſtom, and endure the ridicule which awaits 
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But, without formally attacking principles, 
the general tendency of converſation muſt 
conduce either to weaken or eſtabliſh them. 
The more remote the cauſe is from the effect, 
the leſs are we on our guard againſt it; and 
the ſloweſt method is perhaps the ſureſt, to 
undermine religion and morality. 

When we are told by our great Maſter, 
that “of every idle word we muſt give an 
te account at the day of judgment,” it is not 


to be imagined that he meant to confine our 


common converſation to ſerious and import- 
ant ſubjects, or to condemn that innocent 
trifling, which neceſſarily makes ſo large a 
part of our communication with each other 


he ſays not, that every idle word ſhall be 1 


accounted a fault, but only that an account 
muſt be given of it that it ſhall be examined 
as to the tendency of it, whether it be good 
or bad, and as ſuch be placed to the account 
of our good or evil conduct; for there is no 

part of our converſation ſo inſignificant, as 
not to be tinctured, in ſome degree, by our 
principles and diſpoſitions; none that has not 


ſome remote influence on the cauſe of virtue. 
| True 


1 
>. 
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True religion gives an habitual ſweetneſs 


and complacency, which produces genuine 


politeneſs, without injury to ſincerity: it 


preſerves the mind from every unfair bias, 


and inclines it to temper juſtice with mercy 
in all its judgments upon others : by regu- 
lating our ſelf- love, it prevents our ſacrificing 
to vanity the good fame of a fellow-crea- 


ture: it caſts a pleaſing light on every ob- 
ject, and inſpires an air of contentment, of 
EF thankfulneſs and joy, which raiſes the ſpi- 


rits, and promotes ſuch an innocent chear- 
fulneſs of converſation, as may well com- 

penſate for the loſs of that mirth which is 
founded on ill- nature: — whilſt ſuperſtition 
and irreligion equally diſpoſe the mind to 
gloomy and uncomfortable views; to- think 
hardly of perſons and events; to conſider 
life.as a ſcene of confuſion, and mankind as 


made up of fools and knaves, who prey on 


each other, and aggravate the common load 


of miſery. Under theſe melancholy impreſ- 


ſions, men contrive, by attributing the beſt 


actions to ſelfiſh motives, to level all diſtinc- 


tions of character, and conclude the whole race 


under 
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. On Converſation. 


under one dreadful ſentence; a race which the 
ſuperſtitious man conſiders as under the wrath 
of its maker, and as the proper ſubject of ne- 
ver- ending miſery; while the infidel ſees it 
under the leſs horrible, but dark and hopeleſs 
doom of annihilation : he perceives not a be- 
neficent hand over-ruling the ſeeming diſor- 
ders of this world, nor does his faint eye reach 
the diſtant proſpect of immortal glory, which 
throws ſuch an animating ſplendor on the 
whole ſcene of exiſtence: his bleſſings are not 
heightened by gratitude, nor his ſufferings | 
mitigated by reſignation ; even his mirth is 
infected with bitterneſs. Whilſt we laugh 
with Voltaire at the moſt heightened repre- 
ſentation of human wickedneſs and miſery, 
diſregarded' by Heaven, and terminating in 
eternal darkneſs, ſurely we muſt forget, that 
we alſo are men, and that this ſhocking ſcene 
is the poor all of exiſtence which his gloomy 
philoſophy allots us. | 
The different vie vs of things which a- 
riſe from different opinions concerning the 
moral government of the world, and the end | 
of our being, cannot but affect the general 
| tenor 
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tenor of convepſation even on indifferent to- 
pics : a man may ſhew the bent of his mind 
in talking of a comedy or a piece of news; 
and the turn of thought he will introduce 
from theſe ſubjects will tend either to the im- 
provement or corruption of his hearers. 
If we accuſtom ourſelves to reflec on the 
conſequences of our words, and if we live 
under a ſenſe of the duty of doing good to 
our fellow-creatures, and of forbearing to 
hurt them in any manner or degree, we ſhall 
| ſoon find to how great a ſum of good or evil 
our daily expence of idle words may amount. 
When we are conſidering what are the means 
of doing good entruſted to us, perhaps the 
ſphere of converſation is ſeldom thought of; 
yet ſurely it gives ample ſcope for the exer- 
tion of that active principle of beneficence in 
\ which true virtue conſiſts; and it is a ſphere 
of action, from which no ſtation or circum- 
ſtances can exclude us: there is not a man 
who drinks his pot of porter at the ale-houſe 
but has ſomebody who looks up to his opi- 
nion, and whoſe manners and conduct may 
be influenced by his ſentiments : how much 
then 


. Converſation. 


then may be done by thoſe whoſe under- 
ſtandings are held in any eſtimation among 
their acquaintarce ! © A word ſpoken i in ſea- 
i ſon, how good is it!“ what a deep and 
laſting impreſſion does it ſometimes make 
eſpecially from the lips of thoſe whoſe rank, 
abilities, or attractions give them particular 
conſideration. On the other hand, what dif- 
fuſive evil may take 1 its riſe from a lighting 
word, or even from a ſhrug, or a mile! 
A young gentleman of 1 my acquaintance 
has aſſured me, that he never received ſo 
much benefit from any ſermon he ever heard, 
as from a reproof which he once received 
in converſation from a lady, who, when he 
had been talking on ſome ſubject rather li- 
centiouſly, ſaid, © It is a ſign you did not 
e overhear what lord L-—— ſaid of you 
&« yeſterday, or you would never utter ſuch 
© ſentiments.” The gentleman, when he 
told it to me, added, Whoever could be 
“ jnſenſible to the Lemans of this reproof, 
and the flattering politeneſs with which it 
e was tempered, mult be flayed (as they ſay 
6 of a Ruſſian) befane he could be. made 
„ to 
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a 


to feel.” Its influence on him has proba- 


bly continued to this day; for I never knew 
him give occaſion for another reproof of the 


ſame nature. 


The great and irreſiſtible influence, which 
the choice of our company, as well as the 


mode of our own converſation, has on our 


habits of thinking and acting, and on tlie 
whole form and colour of our minds, is a 
ſubject too common to be much enlarged 
upon; it cannot, however, be too deeply 
conſidered, as it ſeems the leading circum- 
ſtance of our lives; and that which may 


chiefly determine our character and n 


tion to all eternity. 


1 1 III. 


On Enthuſiaſm, 4 Indi fference in Religi on. 


ſo difficult as to preſerve the human af- 


fections in the due medium between oppoſite 


extremes. This is ſo remarkably true in our 


religious ſentiments, that whoever examines 
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T is an old obſervation, that nothing is 
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34 On Enthuſiaſm, and 
his own heart will probably be convinced, that 
in every part of his life, he has been led too 
far, either towards enthuſiaſm or indifference. 

I remember that when I was about fit- 
teen years old, I was charmed with many of 
the doctrines of the Myſtics. Diſintereſted 
love of God, contempt of ourſelves, and indiffe- 
rence towards our own happineſs, appeared to 
me eſſentiabto the true ſpirit of religion; and 
ſuchrefinements on human nature were high- 
ly gratifying to my romantic turn of mind. 
J fancied myſelf exalted by theſe ideas to a 
high degree of perfection, and lamented and 
deſpiſed the unhappy ſtate in which I had 
been before I became acquainted with theſe 
ſublime religioniſts. But, as my reaſon gain- 
ed ſtrength, I diſcovered that there was no 
more reality in theſe my fancied ſentiments 
than in my dreams, and that the ſenſations I 
had produced in my own heart were as en- 
tirely the effect of imagination, as the diſ- 
treſs ] felt in ſeeing a tragedy. 

This ſelf. deluſion is common enough in 
many of the operations of our own minds, but 
perhaps 1 in none more than in the ardors of de- 

votion; 
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votion; which are often no other than the work - 


ings of a heated fancy, that, in a kind of fren- 


2, adds an unnatural force to our ſentiments 


and makes us undertake flights, of which hu- 
man nature in its ſober ſtate is incapable. 

It is true, that we cannot poſſibly exceed 
in the meaſure of our love to God, to whom 
reaſon, as well as revelation, directs us to 
offer the beſt of our affections, and from 


whom alone we can hope for that happineſs 


which it is our nature inceſſantly to deſire. 
But we may fancy that we love him more 
than we do or can; and meaſute that love, 
not by the rule himſelf has given us—by our 
obedience, and by our love to our fellow- 
creatures ;—but by the ſtrength of thoſe 
factitious feelings which we have the art of 
raiſing in ourſelves, and which can naturally 
be excited only by the ſenſes or the imagi- 
nation. God-cannot be the proper object of 
ſuch feelings, ſince he is not preſent either 
to our ſenſes or our imaginations. Of. him 
we can have no idea, ſince all our ideas are 
introduced by our ſenſes. Wie do indeed 


diſcover, by the deductions of reaſon, that 


: there 
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there muſt be one ſelf-exiſtent Being poſ- 
ſeſſing all perfection: we therefore accumu- 
late all the good we are acquainted with, 
aſcribing it to the Deity, with no other ad- 
dition than the negation of all limits or im- 
perfection. This we call an idea of God; 
but it is not properly ſuch, for we are inca- 
pable of repreſenting to our minds at once 
all poſſible excellencies, with infinity added 
to them. When we would contemplate the 
Supreme Being, we muſt trace his attributes 
one by one; and even thus we muſt gather 
from mere mortal things, our notions of 
thoſe attributes. He is therefore the object 
and choice of our reaſon, rather than of our 
paſſions: and our contemplations of his di- 
vine perfections are rather fitted to produce 
ſentiments: of gratitude and reverential love, 
like thoſe we feel towards a worthy parent, 
than ſuch ſtrong deſires and flaming raptures 
as the myſtics deſeribe; who borrow their 
expreſſions from the moſt ſenſual kind of 
love. This love of defire, as they diſtin- 
ovuiſh it, they would appropriate ſolely to 
the pureſt of all ſpirits, and leave for ſenſi- 
N . ble 
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ble objects only. calm benevolence. Thus 


they undertake” to change the nature our 
Maker has given us. They reject the title 
he has vouchſafed to take upon himſelf, of 
our father, and chooſe. to ſtyle him their 


| ſpouſe, their lover. They profeſs to feaſt and 


inebriate themſelves with his charms, whom 


they © neither have ſeen nor can ſee,” and 
of whom they can have no real idea; and 
to ſhut their hearts againſt the attractions of 


all ſenſible objects. They even undertake 


a kind of ſeparation from themſelves : they 


talk of felf-annihilation—ſelf-hatred—of be- 


ing able to will their own eternal miſery, if 


it ſhould pleaſe God to will it!—in ſhort, 


they enchant themſelves with words void of 


meaning, and with ſuppoſitions which a 
ſound mind is incapable of admitting for a 
moment. 


That the excellent Fenelon ſhould have 
adopted ſuch irrational expreſſions, would 
be inconceivable, if we did not know that 


the richneſs and ſtrength of ſuch an imagi- 
nation, and the warmth of ſuch a heart as 


bis, will naturally prevail over reaſon, and 


8 
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hurry a man inte the. regions of extrava- 
gance, whenever his favourite ot. Is in 


view. 
But whatever abſurdities may _ from 


the fancied artlors of enthuſiaſm, they are 
much leſs pernicious to the mind than the 
contrary extreme of coldneſs and indiffer- 
ence in religion. The ſpirit of chivalry, 
tho? it led to many romantic enterprizes, 
was nevertheleſs favourable to true courage, 
as it excited and nouriſhed magnanimnity 
and contempt of danger; which, tho' ſome- 
times waſted 1n abſurd undertakings, were 
of the greateſt uſe on real and proper occa- 
ſions. The nobleſt energies of which we 
are capable, can ſcarcely be called out with- 
out ſome degree of enthuſiaſm, in whatever 
cauſe we are engaged; and thoſe ſentiments, 
which tend to the exaltation of human na- 
ture, tho' they may often excite attempts 
beyond the human powers, will however 
prevent our ſtopping ſhort of them, and | 
loſing, by careleſs indolence and ſelf. deſer- 
tion, the greateſt part of that ſtrength with 
which we really are endued. 


How 
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(and perhaps ſincerely) to believe with en- 
tire perſuaſion the truth of the goſpel, to de- 


clare that they do not pretend to frame their 
lives according to the purity of its moral 


precepts | 1 hope,” ſay they, © am guilty 
« of no great crimes; but the cuſtoms of 


the world in theſe times will not admit of. 


« a conduct agreeable either to reaſon or 
« revelation. I know the courſe of life I 
« am in is wrong; I know that I am en- 
60 groſſed by the world that I have no time 


for reflection, nor for the practice of many 


“ duties, which I acknowledge to be ſuch, 


But I know not how it is—T do not find 
that I can alter my manner of living.” — 
4 | Thus they coolly and contentedly give them- 
ſelves up to a conſtant courſe of diſſipation, 


and a general worthleſsneſs' of character, 
which, I fear, is as little favourable to their 


2J happineſs here or hereafter, as the occaſional 
3 commiſſion of crimes at which they would 
ſtart and tremble. The habitual neglect of 
all that is moſt valuable and important, of 
children, friends, ſervants 
bours and dependants—of the poor- 
| 5 


of neigh- 
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How common is it for thoſe who profeſs 


18 On Enthufaſm and 
of God—and. of their own minds, they 
conſider as an excuſable levity, and ſatisfy. 

| themſelves with laying the blame on the 

muanners of the times. 

If a modern lady of faſhion was to be 

1 called to account for the diſpoſition of her 

| time, I imagine her defen$ would run in 

| this ſtile :—© I can't, you know, be out cf 
* the world, nor act differently from every 

' & body in it. The hours are every where late 
TD cconſequently J riſe late. I have ſcarce 

e breakfaſted before morning viſits begin 


| « or *tis time to go to an auction, or a con- 
| © cert—or to take a little exerciſe for my 3 
| health. Dreſſing my hair is a long ope- 
| “ ration—but one can't appear with a head 
* unlike every body elſe. One muſt ſome- 


e times go to a play, or an opera; though 
I own it hurries one to death. Then 
* what with neceſſary viſits the perpetual 
engagements. to card-parties at private 
ce houſes—and atrendance on the publick af- | 
| e ſemblies, to which all people of faſhion i 
* *© ſubſcribe, the evenings you ſee are fully 
diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed of. What time then can I poſ- 
ſibly have for what you. call domeſtic du- 


ties?—You talk of the offices and enjoy- 


ments of friendfhip—-alas! I have no 
hours left for friends! I mult ſee them in 


a croud, or not at all. As to cultivating 
the friendſhip of my huſband, we are very 


civil when we meet; but we are both 


too much engaged to ſpend much time 


with each other. With regard to my 
daughters, I have given them a French 


governeſs, and proper maſters—T can do 


no more for them. You tell me I ſhould 
inſtruct my ſervants—bur I have not time 


to inform myſelf, much leſs: can I under- 


take any thing of that fort for hem, or 
even be able to gueſs what they do with 
themſelves the greateſt part of the twenty 
four hours. I go to church, if poſſible, 


once on a Sunday, and then ſome of my 


ſervants attend me; and if they will not 
mind what the preacher ſays, how can / 
help it? — The management of our for- 
tune, as far as J am concerned, I muſt 
leave to the Steward and houſekeeper; 
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On Enthufi aſm, and 


for ! find I can barely ſnatch a quarter of 


an hour juſt to look over the bill of fare 2 
when I am to have company, that they '} 


may not ſend up any thing frightful or 4 


old-faſhioned. —As to the chriſtian duty 


of charity, I aſſure you, I am not ill natur- 
ed; and (conſidering that the great expence | 
of being always dreft for company, with 


loſſes at cards, ſubſcriptions, and public 


ſpectacles, leave me very little to diſpoſe 


of) I am ready enough to give my money | 


when I meet with a miſerable object. Lou 
ſay, I ſhould enquire out ſuch, inform | 
myſelf thoroughly of their caſes, make an 
acquaintance with the poor of my neigh- 
bourhood in the country, and plan out 
the beſt methods of relieving the unfor- 


tunate, and aſliſting the induſtrious, But 


this ſuppoſes much more time, and much 
more money than 1 have to beſtow, —I 
have had hopes indeed that my ſummers 
would have afforded me more 'eifure ; but 
we ſtay pretty late in town; then we ge- 
nerally paſs ſeveral weeks at one or other 
of the water-drinking places, where every 

moment 


_ 
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moment is ſpent in public: and, for the 
few months in which we reſide at our 


« own ſeat, our houſe is always full, with a 
* ſucceſſion of company; to whoſe amuſe- 
© ment one is obliged to > dedicate cry hour 
of the day.” 

So here ends the account of that time 
which was given you to prepare and educate 
yourſelf for eternity ?—yet you believe the 
immortality of the foul, and a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments. Aſk your own 
heart what rewards you deſeryve—or what 
kind of felicity you are fitted to enjoy ?— 
Which of thoſe faculties or affections, which 
heaven can be ſuppoſed to gratify, have 
you cultivated and improved ? If, in that 
eternal world, the ſtores of knowledge ſhould 
be laid open before you, have you preſerved 
that thirſt of knowledge, or that taſte for 
truth which is now to be indulged with end- 
leſs information ?—If, in the ſociety of 


ſaints and angels, the pureſt benevolence 


and moſt cordial love is to conſtitute your 
happineſs, where is the heart that ſhould enjoy 
this delightful intercourſe of affection ?— 
| | | 1 Has 
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Has yours been exerciſed and refined to 
a proper capacity of it during your ſtate of 
diſcipline, by the energies of generous friend- 
ſhip, by the meltings of parental fondneſs, 
or by that union of heart and ſoul, that 
mixed exertion of perfect friendſhip and in- 
effable tenderneſs, which approaches neareſt 
to the full ſatisfaction of our nature, in the 
bands of conjugal love?—Alas! you ſcarce 
knew you had a heart, except when you 
felt it ſwell with pride, or flutter with vanity. 
— Has your piety and gratitude to the ſource 
of all good been exerciſed and ſtrengthened 
by conſtant acts of praiſe and thanksgiving? 
Was it nouriſhed by frequent meditation, 
and ſilent recollection of all the wonders he 
hath done for us, till it burſt forth in fervent 
prayer ?—lI fear it was rather decency than 
devotion that carried you once a week to the 
place of public worſhip—and, for the reſt 
of the week, your thoughts and time were 
ſo very differently filled up, that the idea of 
2 Ruler of the Univerſe could occur but 
ſeldom, and then, rather as an object of ter- 
ror than of hope and joy. How-then fhall 
: : 44 3 
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A ou ſo dead to divine love, ſo loſt to all 
but the moſt childiſh purſuits, be able to 
exalt and enlarge itſelf to a capacity of that 
bliſs which we are allowed to hope for, in a 
more intimate perception of the divine pre- 
ſence, in contemplating more nearly the 
perfections of our Creator, and in pouring 
out before his throne our ardent gratitude, 
love, and adoration ?—What kind of train- 
ing is the life you have paſſed e for 
ſuch an immortality? 

And dare you look down vith contempt 
on thoſe whom ſtrong temptation from na- 
tural paſſions, or a train of unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances, have ſunk into the commiſſion of 
what you call great crime? Dare you ſpeak 
peace to your own heart, becauſe by differ- 
ent circumſtances you have been preſerved 
from them? Far be it from me to with to 
leſſen the horror of crimes : but yet, as the 
temptations to theſe occur but ſeldom, 
whereas the temptations to neglect, and in- 
difference towards our duty, for ever ſurround 
us, it may be neceſſary to awaken ourſelves to 


lome calculation of the Proportions between 
| | fuch 
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46 On Enthuſiaſm, and 
ſuch habitual omfon of all that is good, and 


the commiſſion of more heinous acts of fin; 


between waſting our whole life in what is 
falſely called innocent amuſement, and diſgrac- 
ing it by faults which would alarm ſociety 


more, tho? poſſibly they might injure it leſs, 


How amazing is the diſtance between the 


extreme of negligence and ſelf. indulgence 


in ſuch nominal chriſtians, and the oppoſite 
exceſs of rigour which ſome have unhappily 


thought meritorious ! between a Paſcal (who 
_ dreaded the influence of pleaſure ſo much 


as to wear an iron, which he preſſed into his 
ſide whenever he found himſelf taking de- 
light in any object of ſenſe) and thoſe who 
think life lent them only to be ſquandered 
in ſenſeleſs diverſions, and the frivolous in- 
dulgence of vanity !—what a ſtrange compo- 
fition is man! ever diverging from the right 
line—forgetting the true end of his being— 
or widely miſtaking the means that lead to it 


If it were indeed true, that the Supreme 


Being had made it the condition of our fu- 
ture happineſs, that we ſhould ſpend the 
days of our pilgrimage here on earth in vo- 

luntary 
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luntary ſuffering and mortification, and a 


continual oppoſition to every inclination of 


nature, it would ſurely be worth while to 
conform even to theſe conditions, however 


rigorous: and we ſee, by numerous exam- 


are capable of, when fully perſuaded that their 
eternal intereſts demand it. But if, in fact, 
the laws of God are no other than directions 
for the better enjoyment of our exiſtence 
if he has forbid us nothing that is not per- 
nicious, and commanded nothing that is not 
highly advantageous to us if, like a benefi- 


ples, that it is not more - human creatures 


cent parent, he inflicts neither puniſhment 
nor conſtraint unneteffarily, but makes our 


good the end of all his injunctions—it will 
then appear much more extraordinary that 


we ſhould perverſely go on in conſtant and 


acknowledged neglect of thoſe injunctions. 
Is there a ſingle plealure worthy of a ra- 
tional being, which is not, within certain li- 
mitations, conſiſtent with religion and vir- 
tue?--And are not the limits, within which we 
| are permitted to enjoy them, the ſame which 
are 
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48 On Tut buſiaſin, and 

are preſcribed by reaſon and nature, and 
which we cannot exceed without manifeſt 
hurt to ourſelves, or others lt is not the 
life of a hermit, or a Pere de la Trappe, that 
is enjoined us: it is only the life of a rational 
being, formed for ſociety, capable of conti- 
nual improvement, and conſequently of con- 
tinual advancement in happineſs. 

Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are neither 
gloomy aſcetics, nor frantic enthuſiaſts. 
They married from affection founded on 
long acquaintance and perfect eſteem. They 
therefore enjoy the beſt pleaſures of the heart 
in the higheſt degree. They concur in a ra- 
tional ſcheme of life, which, whilſt it makes 
them always chearful and happy, renders 
them the friends of human kind, and the 
bleſſing of all around them. They do not 
deſert their ſtation in the world, nor deny 
themſelves the proper and moderate uſe of 
their large fortune; though that | portion of 
it, which is appropriated to the uſe of others 
is that from which they derive their higheſt 
Sratifications. They ſpend four or five 
months of every year in London, where they 


keep 
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keep up an intercourſe of hoſpitality and ci- 

vility with many of the moſt reſpectable per- 
ſons of their own, or of higher rank; but 
have endeavoured rather at a ſelect than a 


numerous acquaintance: and as they never 
play at cards, this endeavour has the more 


eaſily fueceeded. Three days in the week, 


from the hour of dinner, are given up to this 
intercourſe with what may be ealled h world. 
Three more are fpent in a family way, with 
a few intimate friends, whoſe taſtes are con- 
formable to their own, and with whom the 
book and working-table, or ſometimes mu- 
fic, ſupply the intervals of uſeful and agree- 


* 


able converſation. In theſe parties their 
children are always preſent, and partake of 


the improvement that ariſes from ſuch ſoci- 
ety, or from the well. choſen pieces which are 


read aloud. The ſeventh day is always ſpent 


at home, after the due attendance on public 
worſhip ; and is peculiarly appropriated u 
the religious inſtruction of their children and 
ſervants, or to other works of charity. As 


they keep regular hours, and riſe early, and as 
Lady W orthy never pays, or admits morning 
1 D viſits, 
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88 On Entbuſiaſin, and 
viſits, they have ſeven or eight hours in every 
day, free from all interruption from the world, 
in which the cultivation of their own minds, 
and thoſe of their children, the due attention 
to health, to economy, and to the poor, are 
carried on in the moſt regular manner. 
Thus, even in London, they contrive, 
without the appearance of quarrelling with 
the world, or of ſhutting themſelves up from 
it, to paſs the greateſt part of their time in a 
reaſonable and uſeful, as well as an agreea- 
ble manner. The reſt of the year they ſpend 
at their family ſeat in the country, where 
the happy effects of their example, and of 
their aſſiduous attention to the good of all 
around them, are ſtill more obſervable than 
in town, Their neighbours, their tenants, 
and the poor, for many miles about them, 
find in them a ſure reſource and comfort 
in calamity, and a ready aſſiſtance to every 
ſcheme of honeſt induſtry. The young are 
inſtructed at their expence, and under their 
direction, and rendered uſeful at the earlieſt 
period poſſible; the aged and the ſick have 
every comfort adminiſtered that their ſtate 
' | requires; 


Indifference in Religion. | [- 
requires; the idle and diſſolute are kept in 
awe by vigilant inſpection; the quarrelſome 
are brought, by a ſenſe of their own intereſt 
to live more quietly. with their family and 
neighbours, ; and amicably to refer their dif- 
Phet to ſir Charles's deciſion. 

„This amiable pair are not leſs highly priz- 
ed by the genteel families of their neighbour- 
hood, who are ſare of finding i in their houſe 


the moſt polite and chearful hoſpitality, and 


in them a fund of good ſenſe and good hu- 


mour, with a conſtant diſpoſition to promote 
every innocent pleaſure. They are particu- 


larly the delight of all the young people, who 


conſider them as their patrons and their ora- 


cles, to whom they always apply for advice 
and aſſiſtance in any kind of diſtreſs, or in 


any ſcheme of amuſement. 
Sir Charles and Lady Worthy a are ſeldom 


without ſome friends in the houſe with them 


during their ſtay in the country; but, as 


their methods are known, they are never bro- 


ken in upon by their gueſts, who do not ex- 
pect to lee them till dinner-time, except at 
D 2 | the 


32 CO Enthuſiaſm; aud 
the hour of prayer and of breakfaſt! In 
their private walks or rides, they ufually vi- 
ſit the cottages of the labouriag poor, with 
all of whom they are perſonally acquainted; 
and by the ſweeineſs and friendlineſs of their 
1 as Wer” Lad wide; 4 their — Ws 
theſe ple: that they are made the confi- 
dents of all their family grievances, and the 
caſuiſts to ſetile all their fcruples of conſcience 
or difficulties in conduct. By this method 
of converſing freely with them, they find out 
their different characters and capacities, and 
often diſcover and apply to their own bene- 
fit, as well as that of the perſon they diftin- 
guiſh, talents, which would otherwiſe have 
been for ever loſt to the public. 
From this ſlight ſketch of their manner 
of living can, it be thought that the practice 
of virtue coſts them any great ſacrifices ? 
Do they appear to be the ſervants of a hard 
maſter 2 lt is true, they have not the amuſe- 
ment of gaming, nor do they curſe themſelves 
in bitterneſs of ſoul, for loſing the fortune 
Providence had beſtowed upon them: they 
- are 


8 
e 
'T 
C 


= are: not continually. in public places, nor ſti- 
= ficd incrouded aſſemblies; nor are their hours 


conſumed. in an inſipid interchange of un- 
meaning chat with hundreds of fine people 
who are perfectly indifferent to them; but 


then, in return, the Being whom they ſerve 
indulges them in the beſt pleaſures of love, 


of friendſhip, of parental and family affection, 


of divine beneficence, and of a piety, Which 


chiefly conſiſts in joyful acts of love and 
praiſe not to mention the delights they 
derive from a taſte uncorrupted and fill ahve 


to natural pleaſures; from the beauties of 
nature, and from cultivating thoſe beauties | 
joined with utility in the fcenes around 


them; and, above all, from that flow of ſpi- 
rits, which a life of activity, and the conſtant 
exertion of right affections, naturally produce 


Compare their countenances with thoſe of 


the wretched ſlaves of the orig, who are 
hourly complaining of fatigue, of liſtleſſneſs, 


diſtaſte, and vapours; and who, with faded 


cheeks and worn- out conſtitutions, ſtill con- 


tinue to haunt the ſcenes where once their 
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54 On Enibuſiaſm, and 


vanity found gratification, but where they 


now meet only with mortification and diſ- 
guſt: then tell me, which has choſen the hap- 


pier plan, admiting for a moment that no fu- 


ture penalty was annexed to a wrong choice? 


Liſten to the character that is given of Sir 


Charles Worthy and his lady, wherever they 
are named, and then tell me, whether even 


your idol, the world, is not more favourable 


to them than to you. 


Perhaps it is vain to think of W thoſe 
whom long habits, and the eſtabliſhed ty- 
ranny of pride and vanity; have almoſt pre- 
cluded from a poſſibility of imitating uch 
patterns, and in whom the very deſire of 


amendment 18 extinguiſhed; but for thoſe 


who are now entering on the ſtage of life, 
and who have their parts to chooſe, how ear- 


neſtly could I wiſh for the ſpirit/of perſua- 


ſion for ſuch a“ warning voice” as ſhould 


make itſelf heard amidſt all the gay buſtle 
that ſurrounds them! it hould cry to them 
without ceaſing, not to be led away by the 


crowd of fools, without knowing whither 


they are 9 to exchange real happi- 
neſs 


The Story of Fidelia. 35 
neſs for the empty name of pleaſure - not to 
prefer faſhion to immortality and not to 


fancy it poſſible for them to be innocent, 
and at the ſame time uſeleſs. 


A LETTER to the ApvENTU RER. 
*The STORY of FID ELTA. 


Peccare decentes | 
* Fallax hiftorias monet., © |  Hox, 


To tint th' attentive mind ſhe tries 
With tales of nr vice. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


% 


SIR, 
" SHALL, make n no apology 4 a trou- 
ble I am about to give you, ſince I am 
ſure the motives that induce me to give it 
will have as much weight with you as they 
have with me: I ſhall therefore, without fur- 
ther preface, relate to you the events of a 
TO | D4 | 2th Fl life, 


* The Story of Fidelia made its firſt appearance in 


the ne Number 77, 78, 79- 
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56 he Story of Fidelia. 
life, which, however inſignificant and unen- 
tertaining, affords a leſſon of the higheſt im- 
portance; a leſſon, the value of which 1 
have experienced, and may, therefore, re- 
commend. | 
I am the daughter of a gentleman of gdod 
family, who, as he was a younger brother, 
purchaſed with the portion that was allotted 
him, a genteel poſt under the government. 
My mother died when I was but twelve years 
old; and my father, who Was exceſſively 
fond of me, determined to be himſelf my 
preceptor, and to take care that my natural 
genius, which his partiality made him think 
above the common rank, ſhould not want 
the improvements of a liberal education. 

Hie was a man of ſenſe, with a tolerable 
fare of learning. In his youth he had been 

a free liver, and perhaps for that reaſon took 

ſome pains to become what is called a free- 

. thinker. But whatever fafhionable frailties 
he might formerly have allowed in himfelf, 
he was now in advanced life, and had at leaſt 
' worldly wiſdom enough to know, that it was 
n his daughter ſhould be reſtrained 

from 
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from thoſe liberties, which he had looked 
upon as trifling errors in his o.] conduct. 


He, therefore, laboured with great applica- 


tion to inculcate in me the love of order, the 


beauty of moral rectitude, and the happineſs 
and ſelf-reward of virtue; but at the ſame 
time profeſſed it his deſign to free my mind 
from vulgar. prejudices and ſuperſtition; for 
ſo he called [REVEALED RELIOION. As I 


Was ur ged to chooſe virtue, and reject. ige. 


from motives which had no neceſſary con- 
nection with immortality, I. was not led to 
conſider afurure, ſtate, eicher: with hope or 
N laheg, always intimated that the 
doctrine of; immortality, Whether true or 
falſe, ought not at all to influence my conduct 


Wo interrupt wy, dee becauſe the virtue 


we © AS IS 


would: allo ſecure it in a N þ 


ſtate, therefore, I wholly diſre arded, and, to 
confeſs 2 truth, diſbelieved: for I thought 1 


could plainly diſcover, that it was diſbeheved 


by.. my father, though he had not thought fit 


We to declare his ſentiments. As 1 
| | D 5. „ 
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8 The Story of Fidelia. | 

had no very turbulent paſſions, a ductile and 
good diſpoſition, and the higheſt reverence 
for his underſtanding, as well as the tendereſt 
affection for him, he fould it an eaſy taſk to 
make me adopt every ſentiment and opinion 
which he propoſed to me as his own; eſpe- 
cially as he took care to ſupport his princi- 
ples by the authority and arguments of the 
beſt writers againſt CHRISTIANITY. At the 
age of twenty, 1 was called upon to make uſe 
of all the philoſophy I had been taught, by 
his death; which not only deprived me of a 
parent I wt ardently loved, but with him of 
all the eaſe and affluence to which J had been 
accuſtomed. His income was only for life, and 
he had rather lived beyond than within it; con- 
ſequently, there was nothing left for me but 
the pride and helpleſfneſs of genteel life, a taſte 
for every thing elegant, and a delicacy and 
ſenſibility that has doubled all my ſufferings. 
In this diſtreſs a brother of my mother's, who 

was grown rich in trade, received me into his 
houſe, and declared. he would take the ſame 

| care of meas if I had been his own child. 
When the firſt tranſports of my grief were 


abated, I found myſelf in an eaſy ſituation, 
and 
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and from the natural chearfulneſs, of my 
temper, I was beginning once more to taſte 
of happineſs. My uncle, who was a man 
of a narrow underſtanding and illiberal edu- 
cation, was a little diſeuſted. with me, for 
employing ſo much of my time. in reading; 
but ſtill more ſo, when, happening to exa- 
mine my books, he found by the titles that 
ſome of them were what he called blaſphe- 
my, and tended, as he imagined, to make 
me an Atheiſt. I endeavoured to explain 
my principles, which I thought it beneath 
the dignity of virtue to diſguiſe or diſavow ; 
but as I never could make him conceive any 
difference between a Deiſt and an Atheiſt, 
my arguments only ſerved to confirm him i in 

the opinion, that I was a wicked wretch, 
who, in his own phraſe, believed neither 
God nor Devil. As he was really a good 
man, and heartily zealous for the eſtabliſhed 
faith, though more from habit and prejudice 
than reaſon, my errors gave him great af. 
fliction: 1 perceived it with the utmoſt con- 
cern; I perceived too, that he looked upon 
me with a degree of abhorrence mixed with 


pity 3 
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pity,” and that I was wholly indebted to his 
good nature for that protect ion which I had 
flattered myſelf 1 ſhould owe to his love. 1 
comforted myſelf, however, with my own 
integrity, and even felt a conſcious pride, 
in ſuffering this perſecution from ignorance 
and folly, only becauſe I was ſuperior to 
vulgar errors and popular ſuperſtition; and 
that CRHRISTIA NTT deſerved theſe appella- 
tions, I was not more convinced by my fa- 
ther's arguitlents than my uncle's conduct, 
Who, as his zeal was not according to know- 
ledge, was by no means qualified to “ adorn 
the doctrine“ which he n to be- 
eve. 

Thad lived a few momded under der peil. 
ful ſenſibility of recetving continual benefits 
from a petſon whoſe eſteem and affection 1 
chad loſt, when my uncle one day came into 
my chamber, and after preparing me for 
ſome unexpected good fortune, told me, he 
had juſt had a propoſal of marriage for me 
from a man to whom I could not poffibly 
have any objection. He then named a mer- 
chant, with whom 1 had often been in com- 


pany 
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pany at his table. As the man was neither 
old nor ugly, had a large fortune, and a fair 


character, my uncle thought himſelf ſuffi- 
. ciently authoriſed to pronounce as he did, 


to him. An objection, however, 1 had, 
which I told my uncle was to me inſuperable; 
it was, that the perſon whom he propoſed 
to me as the companion, the guide and di- 
rector of my whole life, to whom I was to 
vow not only odedience but love, had 


affection: his underſtanding was low, his 
ſentiments mean and indelicate, and his 
manner unpolite and unpleaſing.— What 
« ſtuff is all this!“ interrupted my uncle, 


TY 


ſentiments . indelicate!! unpolite! his un- 
derſtanding, forſooth, not equal to your 


conceit and arrogance, and more true diſ- 
cretion and prudence, it would do you 
“ more good than all the fine books you 
have confounded your poor head with, 
and what is worſe, perhaps, ruined, your 


m- “ poor ſoul. 1 own, it went a little againſt 
any „ - «NF. 


that I could not poſlibly have any objection | 


nothing in him that could ever engage my 


„own! Ah, child, if you had leſs romance, 
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kind offer, and give him ſuch a pagan 


the unbelieving wife ?---As to your flighty 
objections, they are ſuch nonſenſe, that! 
wonder you can ſuppoſe me fool enough 
to be deceived by them. No, child; wiſe 
as you are, you cannot impoſe upon a 
man who has lived as many years in the 


have ſome infidel libertine rake in your 


your perſon. Either I ſhall diſpoſe of 
you, or you ſhall diſpoſe of yourſelf how 
you pleaſe for me; for I diſclaim all fur- N 
ther care about you: ſo ] leave you to 
conſider, whether or no the kindneſs I I 


influence over you, and whether you 


© find it, or accept of the happy” lot 


my conſcience to accept my honeſt friend's YG 


for his wife. But how know I whether 
the believing huſband may not convert 


world as I have. I ſee your motive; you 
eye, with whom you would go headlong 
to perdition, But I ſhall take care not to 


have your ſoul to anſwer for as well as 


you to an honeſt man that may convert 


have ſhewn you, intitles me to ſome little 
chuſe to ſeek protection where you can 
© Providence has cut out for you.” 
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He. left me at the cloſe: of this fine ha- 
rangue, and I ſeriouſly ſet myſelf to conſider 
as he bade me, which of the two | ſtates he 
had ſet before me I ought to chuſe; to ſub- 
mit to a legal ſort of proſtitution, with the 


additional weight of perjury on my con- 
ſcience, or to expoſe myſelf to all the diſ- 


treſſes of friendleſs poverty and unprotected 


youth. After ſome hours of deliberation, I 
determined on the latter, and that more from 
principle than inclination; for though my 


delicacy would have ſuffered extremely in 
accepting a huſband, at leaft indifferent to 


me; yet as my heart was perfectly diſengaged, 
and my temper naturally eaſy, I thought J 
could have been leſs unhappy in following 
my uncle's advice, than J might probably 
be by rejecting it: bur then I muſt have 


ſubmitted to an action 1 could not think 


juſtifiable, i in order to avoid mere external 


diſtreſſes. This would not have been phi- 


| loſophical. I had always been taught, that 


virtue was of itſelf ſufficient to happineſs: and 
that thoſe things which are generally eſteemed 
evils, could HAVE no. power to diſturb the 

"SD * 
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Felicity of a mind. governed by the edienial 
rule of right, and truly enamoured of the 
charms of moral beauty. I reſolved, there- 
fore, to run all riſques, rather than depart 
from this glorious principle; 1 felt myſelf 


raiſed by the trial, and exulted in the oppor- 


tunity of ſhewing my contempt of the ſmiles 
or frowns of fortune, and of proving the 


Power of virtue to ſuſtain the foul under all 


accidental circumſtances of diſtreſs. 
I communicated my reſolution to my 
9 5 aſſuring bim at the ſame time of my 


everlaſting gratitude and reſpect, and that 


nothing ſhould have induced me to offend 
or diſobey him, but his requiring me to do 
what my reaſon and conſcience diſapproved ; 

that ſuppoſing the adyantages of riches to 
be really as great as he believed, yet till 
_ thoſe of virtue were greater, and I could 


not reſolve to purchaſe the one by a viola- 


tion of the other; that a falſe vow Was cer- 
tainly criminal; and that it would be doing 
an act of tbe higheſt injuſtice, to enter into 


ſo ſolemn an engagement without the power 
of fulfilling it; that my affections did not 


depend on my own will; and that no man 
mould 


— 


> oy 


St 
9 
N 


obtain the firſt place in my heart. 
1 was ſurpriſed that my uncle's imp 
had permitted me- to go on thus far; but 


looking in his face, I perceived that paſſion. 
= had kept him ſilent. At length the gather- 
W ing ſtorm burſt over my krad in a torrent of 
reproaches. My reaſons were condemned 


as romantic abſurdities, which I could not 
myſelf believe; I was accuſed of deſigning 
to deceive, and to throw myſelf, away on 


ſome worthleſs fellow, whoſe, principles were 


as bad as my own. It was in vain for me 
to aſſert that I had no ſuch deſign, nor any 


W inclination to marry at all; my uncle could 
ſooner have believed. the groſſeſt contradic- 


tion, than that a young woman could fo 
ſtrenuoufly refuſe one man without being 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of another. As I 


thought myſelf injured by his accuſations 


and tyranny, I gave over the attempt to mi- 
tigate his anger. He appealed to Heaven 
for the juſtice of his reſentment, and againſt 


my ingratitude and rebelhon; and then 


giving me a note of fifty pounds, which he 
ſaid 


The 7s of Fidelia. „ 
ſhould poſieſs my | perſon, who could not 
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ſaid would keep me from immediate indi. 
_ gence, he bade me leave his houſe, and fee 
his face no more: I bowed in ſign of obe. 
dience; and collecting all my dignity and 
reſolution, I aroſe, thanked him for his paſt 
benefits, and with a low curt'ſy left the room. 
In leſs than an hour I departed with my 
little wardrobe to the houſe of a perſon who 
had formerly been my father's ſervant, and 
who now kept a ſhop and let lodgings. 
From hence I went the next day to viſit my 
father's nephew, who was in poſſeſſion of 
the family eſtate, and had lately married a 
lady of great fortune. He was a young 
gentleman of good parts, his principles the 
fame as my father's, though his practice had 
not been quite agreeable to the ſtrict rules 
of morality : however, ſetting aſide a fey 
of thoſe vices which are looked upon as 
-genteel accompliſhments in young fellows of 
fortune, I thought him a good ſort of man; 
and as we had always lived in great kindneſs, 
= 'I: doubted not that J ſhould find him my 
j friend, and meet with approbation and en- 
couragement at leaſt, if not aſſiſtance from 
| him. | 
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bim. Itold him my ſtory, and the reaſons 
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that had determined me to the refuſal which 
had incurred my uncle's diſpleaſure. But how 


was I diſappointed, when, inſtead of the ap- 


= plauſe I expected for my heroic virtue and 
unmerited perſecutions, I perceived a ſmile 


of contempt on his face, when he interrupted 


me in the following manner! “ And what, 
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« 


in the Devil's name, my dear couſin, 


could make a woman of your ſenſe be- 
have ſo like an ideot? What! forfeit all 


your hopes from your uncle, refuſe an 
4 


* excellent: match, and reduce yourſelf to 


beggary, becauſe truly you were not in 


love? Surely one might have expected 
better from you even at fifteen, Who is 


it, pray, that marries the perſon of their 


* choice? For my own. part, who have ra- 
ther a better title to pleaſe myſelf, with a 


good fifteen hundred a year, than you 
„who have not a ſhilling. | 1 found it 
* would not do, and that there was ſomething 
« more to be ſought after in a wife than a 
pretty face or a genius? Do you think I 
cc 


cared three farthings for the woman I 


« married? 
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40 


married? No, faith. 
thouſand pounds were worth, having; 
* with that I can purchaſe 4 ſeraglio of 
+ beauties, and indulge my taſte. in every 
kind of pleaſure. 
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And pray What is it 
to me whether my wife has beauty, or 


elegance, when her money will ſupply me 
with all that in others? You, couſin, had 
an opportunity of being as happy as 1 
am: the men, believe me, would not like 


you a bit the worſe for being married; on 


the contrary, you would find, that for one 
ho took notice bf you as a ſiagle wo- 
man, twenty would be your admirers 
and humble ſervants when there was no 
danger of being taken in. Thus you might 


have gratified all your paſſions, made an 


elegant figure in life, and have choſen 
out ſome gentle ſwain, as romantic and 


poetical as you pleaſed for your Ceciſdee. 


The good John Trot huſband would 


Here my indignation could be contained no 


longer, and I was leaving the room in diſ- 
Tm whos: he —_ me by the. e hand 


t Nay, 


bs 
23 
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ce « Nay, prithee, my dear coulin, none of 
W < theſe violent airs. 1. thought you and I 
had known one another better. Let the 
poor ſouls, who are taught by the prieſts 


« and their nurſes to be afraid of hett-fire, 1 i 
Sr . 1 
« and to think they ſhall go to the devil for 4 


e following nature, and mak ing life agree- || 
« able, be as outrageouſly virtuous as they 
* pleaſe: you have too much ſenſe to be 
« frightened at bugbears; you know that 
e the term of our exiſtence: is but ſhort; 
« and. it-is- highly reaſonable to make it as 
« pleaſant as poſſihle. Las too angry to 1 
attempt confuting his arguments; but l 
 *« burſting from his hold, told him, I would 

nuke care not to give him a ſecond apportu- 
nity of inſulting my diſtreſs, and affronting 

my underſtanding; and ſo left his houſe 
with a reſolution never to enter it again. 
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WENT home een anc] mp. 
pointed. My ſpirits ſunk into a de- 
jection, which took from me for many days 
all inclination to ſtir out of my lodging, or 
to ſee a human face. At length 1 reſolved 
to try, whether indigence and friendſhip 
were really incompatible, and whether I 
ſhould meet with the ſame treatment from a 
female friend, whoſe affection had been the 
principal pleaſure of my youth. Surely, 
thought I, the gentle Amanda, whoſe heart 
ſeems capable of every tender and generous 
ſentiment, will do juſtice to the innocence 
and integrity of her unfortunate -friend; 
her tenderneſs will encourage my vir- 
tue and animate my fortitude, her praiſes, 
and 
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and endearments will compenſate all my 
hardſhips. Amanda was a ſingle woman 
of a moderate independent fortune, which I 
heard ſhe was going to beſtow on a young 
| officer, who had little or nothing beſides his 
commiſſion, I had no doubt of her appro- 
bation of my refuſing a mercenary match, 
ſince ſhe herſelf had choſen from motives ſo 
oppoſite to thoſe which are called prudent. 
She had been- in the country ſome months, 
ſo that my misfortunes had not reached her 
ear till I myſelf related them to her. She 
heard me with great attention, and anſwered' 
me with politeneſs enough, but with a cold- 
neſs that chilled my very heart. You are 
* ſenſible, my dear Fidelia,“ ſaid ſhe, © that' : 
I] never pretended to ſet my underſtanding! 
in competition with yours. I knew my 
own inferiority ; and though many of your 
notions and opinions appeared to me very 
ſtrange and particular, I never attempted 
to diſpute them with you. To be ſure, 
you know beſt; but it ſeems to me a very 
odd conduct for one in your ſituation to 
give offence to ſo good an uncle; firſt by 
maintaining 
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ce maintaining doctrines which may be very 
60 true for ought I know, but which. are ve- 
« ry contrary ta the received opinions we 


are brought up in, and therefore are apt 
<« 0 ſhock a common underſtanding; and 


e ſecondly, to renounce his protection, and 
throw yourſelf into the wide world, rather 
« than marry the man he choſe for you; 
* to whom, after all, I do not find you had 
<* any real objectian, nar any antipathy for 


* 


his perſon.” —Antipathy, my dear! faid 


I; are there not many degrees between 
loving and honouring a man preferably to 
all others, and beholding him with abhor- 


rence and averſion? The firſt is, in my opi- 


nion, the duty of a wife, a duty voluntarily 


taken upon herſelf, and engaged in under the 
moſt ſolemn contract. As to the difficulties 


that may attend my friendleſs, unproviged 


ſtate, ſince they are the conſequences of a 
virtuous action, they cannot really be evils, 
nor can they diſturb that happineſs which is 
the gift of virtue. I am. heartily glad,” 
anſycred ſhe, © that you have found the art 
of making POR: happy by the force 
of 
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« of imagination ! I wiſh your enthuſiaſm 
may continue; and that you may ſtill be 
further convinced, by your own'- expe. 
« rience, of the folly of mankind, in pegs 

« poſing poverty and diſgrace to be evils. 

l was cut to the ſoul by the unkind man- 
ner which accompanied this ſarcaſm, and 
was going to remonſtrate againſt her un- 
friendly treatment, when her lover came in 
with another gentleman, who, in ſpite of 
my full heart, engaged my attention, and 
for a while made me forget the ſtings of 
unkindneſs. The beauty and gracefulneſs 
of his perſon caught my eye, and the po- 
liteneſs of his addreſs, and the elegance of 
his compliments ſoon prejudiced me in fa- 
vour of his underſtanding. He was intro- 
duced by the Captain to Amanda as his moſt 
intimate friend, and ſeemed deſirous to give 
credit to his friend's judgment, by making 
himſelf as agreeable as poſſible. He ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that Amanda was wholly en- 
groſſed by the pleaſure of his converſation, 
and the care of entertaining her lover and 
her new gueſt; her face brightened, and her 
„ good 
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her good humour returned. When I roſe 
to leave her, ſhe preſſed me fo earneſtly to 
ſtay dinner, that J could not, without dif. 
covering how much I reſented her behaviour, 
refuſe. This, however, I ſhould probably 
have done, as I was naturally diſpoſed to 
ſhow every ſentinfent of my heart, had not 
a fecret wiſh ariſen there to know a little 
more of this agreeable ſtranger. This in- 
clined me & think it prudent to conceal my 
reſentment, and AN accept the civilities of 
Amanda. The converſation grew more and 
more otealing; took my ſhare in it, and 
had more than my ſhare of the charming 
ſtranger's notice and attention. As we all 
grew more and more unreſerved, Amanda 
dropt hints in the courſe of the converſation 
relating to my ftory, my ſentiments, and 
unhappy ſituation. Sir George 'Freelove 
for that was the young gentleman” 8 name, 
liſtened greedily to all that was ſaid of me, 
and ſeemed to eye me with earneſt curioſity 
as well as admiration. We did not part till 
it was late, and Sir George inſiſted on 
attending r me to my wdgings : 1 trongly 

refuſed | 
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refuſed it, not without a ſenſation which 


more properly belonged to the female than 
the philoſopher, and which I condemned in 


myſelf as ariſing from diſhoneſt pride. 1 


could not without pain ſuffer the polite Sir 


George, upon ſo ſhort an acquaintance, to 
diſcover the meanneſs of my abode. To 


avoid this, I ſent for a chair; but was con- 


fuſed to find, that Sir George and his ſer- 


: s. 
vants prepared to attend it on foot by way 


of guard; it was in vain to diſpute; he 
himſelf walked before, and his ſervants fol- 
lowed it. I was covered with bluſhes, when 


after all this parade, he handed me in at 


the little ſhop door, and took leave with as 
profound reſpect as if he had guarded me 
to a palace, A thouſand different thoughts 
kept me from cloſing my eyes that night. 
The behaviour of Amanda wounded me to 
the ſoul : I found that I muſt look on her 
as no more than a common acquaintance z 
and that the world did not contain one per- 
ſon whom I could call my friend. My heart 


felt delolate and forlorn; I knew not what 


courſe to take for my future ſubſiſtence z 
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the pain which my pride had juſt given me, 
convinced me that 1 was far from having 
conquered the paſſions of humanity, and 
that I ſhould feel too ſenſibly all the morti- 
fications which attend on poverty. I deter- 
mined, however, to ſubdue this pride, and 
called to my aſſiſtance the examples of an- 
tient ſages and philoſophers, who deſpiſed 
riches and honours, and felt no inconve- 
niencies from the malice of fortune. I had 
almoſt reaſoned myſelf into a contempt for 
the world, and fancied myſelf ſuperior to 
its ſmiles or frowns; when the idea of Sir 
George Freelove ruſhed upon my mind, and 
| deſtroyed at once the whole force of my rea- 
ſoning. I found that however I might diſ- 
regard the reſt of the world, I could not 
be indifferent to his opinion; and the 
thought of being deſpiſed by him was in— 
ſupportable. I recollected that my condition 
Was extremely different from chat of an old 
philoſopher, whole rags perhaps were the 
means of gratifying his pride, by attracting 
the notice and reſpect of mankind: at leaſt 
the pbiloſopher's ſchemes and wiſhes were 
ee 
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very different from thoſe whick at that time 
were taking poſſeſſion of my heart. The 
looks and behaviour of Sir George left me 


no doubt that I had made as deep an impreſ- 
ſion in his favour, as he had done in mine. 


I could not bear to loſe the ground I had 


gained, and to throw my ſelf into a Rate be- 


low his notice. I ſcorned the thought of 


impoſing on him with regard to my circum- 


ſtances, in caſe he ſhould really have had 


favourable intentions for me; yet to dif. 
grace myſelf for ever in his eye, by ſubmit- 
| ing to ſervitude, or any low way of ſupport- 
ing myſelf, was what I could not being my- 
{af to reſolve on. 


In the midſt of theſe reflections I was ſur-- 
priſed the next morning by a viſit from Sir 


George. He made reſpectful apologies for 
the liberty he took; told me he had learnt 
from my friend, that the unkindneſs and 
tyranny of an uncle had caſt me into uneaſy 


circumſtances; and that he could not know, 


| that ſo much beauty and merit were ſo un- 
worthily treated by fortune, without ear- 
heſtly wiſhing to be the inſtrument of doing 


me more juſtice : He entreated me to add 


4 dignity 
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dignity and value to his life, by making it 
conducive to the happineſs of mine; and was 
going on with the moſt fervent offers of 
tervice, when J interrupted him by ſaying, 


that there was nothing in his power that [ 


could with honour accept, by which my life 
could be made happier, but that reſpect 


which was due to me as a woman, and a 


gentlewoman, and which ought to have pre- 


vented ſuch offers of ſervice from a ſtranger, 


as could only be juſtified by a long ex- 


perienced f riendſhip; that I was not in a fi- 


tuation to receive viſits, and muſt decline 


his acquaintance, which nevertheleſs in a 
happier part of my life would have given 
me pleaſure. 

He now had recourſe to all the arts of his 
ſex, imputing his too great freedom to the 
force of his paſſion, proteſting the moſt in- 
violable reſpe&, and imploring on his knees 
and even with tears, that I would not puniſh 


bim fo ſeverely as to deny him the liberty of 
ſeeing me, and making himſelf more and 


more Sony of my eſtcem, My weak heart 
was but too much touched by his artifices, 
and I had only juſt fortitude enough 

| | | | to 
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to perſevere in refuſing his viſits, and to 


inſiſt on his leaving me, which at laſt he did; 


but it was after ſuch a profuſion of tenderneſs, 
prayers and proteſtations, that it was ſometime 
before [ could recal my reaſon enough to re- 
flect on the whole of his behaviour, and on my 
own ſituation, which compared, left me but 
little doubt of his diſhonourable views. 

I derermired never more to admit him to 


my preſence, and accordingly gave orders to 


be denied if he came again. My reaſon ap- 


plauded, but my heart reproached me, and 


heavily repined at the rigid determination of 
prudence. I knew that I ated rightly, and I 
expected that that conſciouſneſs would make 
me happy; but I found it otherwiſe ; I was 
wretched beyond what I had ever felt ot 


formed any. idea of; I diſcovered that my 


heart was entangled in a paſſion which muſt 
for ever be combated, or indulged at the ex- 
pence of virtue. I now conſidered riches as 
truly deſirable, fince they would have plac- 
ed me above diſgraceful attempts, and given 
me reaſonable hopes of becoming the wife of 
Sir George Freelove. I was diſcontented and 
unhappy, but Jurpriſed and diſappointed to 
© 4 find 
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find myſelf ſo, ſince hitherto L had no one 


criminal action to reproach myſelf with; on 
the contrary, my difficulties were all n 
to my regard for virtue. 

I reſolved, however, to try ſtill farther 
the power of virtue to confer happineſs, to 
go on in my obedience to her laws and pati- 
_ ently wait for the good effects of it. But I had 
ſtronger difficulties to go through than any! 
had yet experienced. Sir George was too 
much practiſed in the arts of ſedoction, to 
be diſcouraged by a firſt repulſe: every day 
produced 1 ſome new attempt to ſee me, 
or a letter full of the moſt paſſionate pro- 
teſtations and entreaties for pardon and fa- 
vour, It was in vain I gave orders that no 
more letters ſhould be taken in from him ; he 
had ſo many different contrivances to convey 
them, and directed them in hands ſo unlike, 
that I was ſurpriſed into reading them con- 

trary to my real intentions, Every time 1 
ſtirred out he was ſure to be in my way, and 
to employ the moſt artful tongue that ever 
enſnared the heart of woman, in blinding my 
reaſon and awakening my paſſions. 


My 
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My virtue, however, did not yet give 
way, but my peace of mind was utterly de- 
ſtroyed. Whenever I was with him, I ſum- 
moned all my fortitude, and conſtantly re- 
peated my commands that he ſhould avoid 
me. His diſobedience called for my reſent- 
ment, and, in ſpite of my melting heart, I 
armed my eyes with anger, and treated him 
with as much diſdain as I thought his unwor- 
thy deſigns deſerved. But the moment he 
left me, all my reſolution forſook me. I re- 


pined at my fate: I even murmured againſt 


the SovEREIGN RULER of all things for mak- 
ing me ſubject to paſſions which I could not 
ſubdue, yet muſt not indulge : I compared 


my own ſituation with that of my libertine 
couſin, whole pernicious . arguments I had 
heard with horror and deteſtation, who gave 


the reins to every deſire, whoſe houſe was the 
ſeat of plenty, mirth and delight, whoſe face 


was ever covered with ſmiles, and whoſe heart 


ſeemed free from forrow and care. Is not this 
man, ſaid I, happier than I am? And if fo, 
where is the worth of virtue? Havel not 
ſacrificed to her my fortune and my friends? 
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Do I not daily ſacrifice to her my darling 
inclination ? Yet what is the compenſation 
ſhe offers me? What are my proſpects in 
this world but poverty, mortification, dif- 
appointment and grief ? Every wiſh of my 
heart denied, every paſſion of humanity com- 
bated and hurt, though never conquered |! 
Are theſe the bleſſings with which Hzaven 
diſtinguiſhes its favourites? Can the KING 
oF HEAVEN want power or will to diſtin- 
guiſh them ? Or does {he leave his wretched 
creatures to be the ſport of chance, the prey 
of wickedneſs and malice ? Surely, no. Yet 
is not the condition of the virtuous often 
more miſerable than that of the vicious? 
Imy ſelf have experienced that it is. 
am very unhappy, and ſee no likelihood of 
my being otherwiſe in this world and all 
beyond the grave is eternal darkneſs, Yet 
why do fay, that I have no proſpect of hap- 
Pineſs ? Does not the moſt engaging of men 
offer me all the joys that love and fortune can 
beſtow ? Will not he protect me from every 
inſult of the proud world that ſcoffs at in- 
digence ? Will not his liberal hand pour forth 

the 
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the means of every pleaſure, even of that 
higheſt and Xrueft of all pleaſures, the pow- 
er of relieving the ſufferings of my fellow- 
creatufes, of changing the tears of diſtreſs 
into tears of Joy and gratitude, of commu- 
nicating my own. happineſs to all around 
me; 18 not this. a ſtate far preferable to that 
in which virtue has placed me ?” But what! is 
virtüe Ts not happineſs the laudable pur- 
ſuit of reaſbn? Is it not then laudable to 
purſue it by the moſt probable means? 
Have I not been accuſing PROVIDENCE of 
unkindneſs, hilft I myſelf only am in fault 
tor rejecting its offered favours ? Surely, Þ 


have miſtaken the path of virtue; it muſt be 


that which leads to happineſs. The path. 
which I am in is full of thorns and briars, 
and terminates in impenetrable darkneſs ? 
but I ſee another that is frowee with flowers, 
and bright with the ſunſhine of proſperity : 


this, ſurely, is the path of virtue, and the 


road to happineſs. Hither then let me turn 
my.weary ſteps, nor let vain and idle pre- 
judices fright me from felicity. It is ſurely im- 


_ poſſible that I ſhould offend GOD, by yield- 
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ing to a temptation which he has given me no 


motive to reſiſt. He has allotted me a ſhort 
and precarious exiſtence, and has placed be- 
fore me good and evil. What is good but 
pleaſure? What is evil but pain? Reaſon and 
nature direct me to chuſe the firſt, and avoid 
I ſought for happineſs 1 in what is 
called virtue, but I found it not: ſhall I not 
try the other experiment, ſince 1 think I can 
hardly be more unhappy by following in- 
clination, than I am by denying it? 

Thus had my frail thoughts wandered | in- 
to a wilderneſs of error, and thus had Liab. - 
moſt reaſoned myſelf out of every principle 
of morality, by purſuing. through all their 
conſequences the doctrines which had been 
taught me as rules of life and preſcriptions for 
felicity—the taliſmans of TxuTn, by which 
I ſhould be ſecured in the ſtorms of adverſity, 
and liſten without danger to the ſyrens of 
temptation—when in the fatal hour of my 


preſumption, ſitting alone in my chamber, 


collecting arguments on the fide of paſſion, 


almoſt diſtracted with doubts, and plunging 
deeper and deeper into falſchood, I ſaw Sir 


George 


— . - 8 — 
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George Freelove at my feet, who had gained 
admittance, contrary to my orders, by cur- 
rupting my landlady. It is not neceſſary to 
diſcribe to you his arts, or the weak efforts of 
that virtue which had been graciouſly implant- 
ed in my heart, but which I had taken impi- 


| ous pains to undermine by falſe reaſoning, 


and which now tottered from the foundation: 
ſuffice it that I ſubmit to the humiliation I 


have ſo well deſerved, and tell you that, in 


all the pride of human reaſon, I dared to con- 
demn, as the effect of weakneſs and prejudice, 
the ſtill voice of conſcience, which would yet 
have: warned me from ruin; that my inno- 
cence, my honour, was the ſacrifice to paſſion 
and ſophiſtry ; that my boaſted philoſophy, 
and too much flattered underſtanding, pre- 
ſerved me not from the loweſt depth of in- 


| famy, which 'the weakeſt of my ſex with 


humility and religion would have avoided. 
I now experienced a new kind of wretched. 


neſs. My vile ſeducer tried in vain to recon- 


cile me to the ſhameful life to which he had 


reduced me, by loading me with finery, and 
laviſhing his fortune in procuring me plea- 
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ſures which I could not taſte, and pomp 
which ſeemed an inſult on my diſgrace. In 
vain did I recolle& the arguments which had 
convinced me of the lawfulneſs'of accepting 


offered pleaſures, and following the dictates 


of inclination : the light of my underſtand- 
ing was darkened, but the ſenſe of guilt was 
not loſt. My pride and my delicacy, if, 
criminal as I was, I may dare to call it fo, 
ſuffered the moſt intolerable mortification 
and diſguſt, every time I reflected on my in- 
famous ſituation. Every eye ſeemed to up- 
braid me, even that of my triumphant ſe- 
ducer. O depth of miſery ! to be conſcious 


of deſerving the contempt of him I loved, 
and for whoſe fake was become contempti- 


ble 1 to myſelf. 


f 


. 
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Duiſnam lerer liber? Sapiens : | 55 gui imperioſus ; ; 

DPuem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula terrent : 
 Reſponſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis, et in ſeipſo totus: teres atque rotundus, 
Externi ne a valeat per leave morari, 


| Hos. 
Who then is free? —The wiſe, who well maintains 
An empire o'er himſelf : whom neither chains, 


Nor want, nor death, with ſlaviſn fear inſpire ; 
Who boldly anſwers to his warm defire ; 

Who can ambition s vaineſt gifts deſpiſe ; 

Firm in himſelf who on himſelf relies; 

Poliſh'd and round who runs his proper courſe, 


And breaks misfortune with ſuperior force. Francis. 


HIS was the ſtate of my. mind during 


a year which I paſſed in Sir Georges 


houſe. His fondneſs was unabated for 


eight months of the time ; and as I had no 


other object to ſhare my attention, neither 


friend nor relation to call off any part of my 


tenderneſs, all the love of a heart naturally 


affectionate 
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affectionate centered in him. The firſt 
dawnings of unkindneſs were but too viſible 
to my watchful eyes. I had now all the 
torments of jealouſy to endure, till a cruel 
certainty put an end to them, I learnt at 
length, that my falſe lover was on the brink 
of marriage with a lady of great fortune. I 
immediately reſolved to leave him; but 
could not do it without firſt venting my full 
heart in complaints and reproaches. This 
provoked his rage, and drew on me inſo- 
tence, which though I had deſerved, I had 
not learnt to bear. I returned, with ſcorn 
which no longer became me, all the wages 
of my fin, and the trappings of my ſhame, 
and left his houſe in the bittereſt anguiſh of 
reſentment and deſpair, 

I returned to my old lodgings : but una- 
ble to bear a ſcene which recalled every cir- 
cumſtance of my undoing, aſhamed to look 
in the face of any creature who had ſeen me 
innocent, wretched in myſelf, and hoping 
from change of place ſome abatement of my 
miſery, I put myſelf into a poſt-chaiſe at 
two inthe morning, with orders to the dri- 
ver 
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ver to carry me as far from town as he 
could before the return of night, leaving it 
to him to chuſe the road, 

My reaſon and my ſenſes ſeemed benumb- 
ed and ſtupified during my journey. I 
made no reflections on les [ was about, 
not formed any deſign for my future life. 
When night came, my conductor would 
have ſtopt at a large town, but J bid him 
go on to the next vine There ] alight- 
ed at a paultry inn, and diſmiſſed my ve- 
hicle, without once conſidering what I was 


to do with myſelf, or why J choſe that place 


for my abode. To ſay truth, I can give no 


account of my thoughts at this period of 
time: they were all confuſed and diſtracted. - 


A ſhort frenzy muſt have filled up thoſe 
hours, of which my memory retains ſuch 
imperfe& traces. 1 remember only, that 
without having pulled off my cloaths, I left 
the inn as ſoon as I ſaw the day, and wan- 
dered out of the village. 

My unguided feet carried me to a range 


of willows by a river's ſide, where after hav- 


ing 
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ing walked ſome time, the freſhneſs of the 
air revived my ſenſes, and awakened my 
reaſon. My reaſon, my memory, my an- 
guiſh and deſpair, returned together ! Every 
circumſtance of my paſt life was preſent 
to my mind; but moſt the idea of my 
faithleſs lover and my criminal love tortur- 
ed my imagination, and rent my bleeding 
heart, which, in ſpite of all its guilt and all 
its wrongs, retained the tendereſt and moſt 
ardent affection for its undoer. This un- 
guarded affection, which was the effect of a 
gentle and kind nature, heightened the an- 
guiſh of reſentment, and completed my mi- 
ſery. In vain did I call off my thoughts 
from this gloomy retroſpect, and hope to 
find a gleam of comfort in my future pro- 
ſpects. They were ſtil] more dreadful: po- 
verty attended by infamy and want, groan- 
ing under the cruel hand of oppreſſion and 
the taunts of inſolence, was before my eyes. 
I who had once been the darling and the 
pride of indulgent parents, who had once 
been beloved, reſpected, and admired, was 
now the outcaſt of human nature, deſpiſed 
| and 
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and avoided by all who had ever loved me, 
by all whom I had moſt loved ! hateful 


to myſelf, belonging to no one, expoſed to 


wrongs and inſults from all ! 
I tried to find out the cauſe of this diſmal 
change, and how far I was myſelf the occa- 


ſion of it. My conduct with reſpect to Sir 


George, though I ſpontaneouſly condemned, 
yet, upon recollection, I thought the argu- 


ments which produced it would juſtify. But 


as my principles could not preſerve me from 


vice, neither could they ſuſtain me in adver- 
ſity: conſcience was not to be perverted by 


the ſophiſry which had beclouded my rea- 


ſon. And if any, by imputing my conduct 


to error, ſhould acquit me of guilt, let them 
remember, it is yet true, that in this utter- 
moſt diſtreſs, I was neither ſuſtained by the 
conſciouſneſs of innocence, the exultation of 
virtue, nor the hope of reward: whether I 


looked backward or forward, all was confu- 
ſion and anguiſh, diſtraction and deſpair, I 


accuſed the Supreme Being of cruelty and 


inne who, though he gave me not ſuffi- 


cient 


. 
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cient encouragement to reſiſt deſire, yet pu- 
niſhed me with the conſequences of indul- 
gence. If there is a God, cried I, he muſt 
be either tyrannical and cruel, or regard- 
leſs of his creatures. I will no longer endure 
a being which is undeſervedly miſerable, ei- 
ther from chance or deſign, but fly to that 
annihilation in which all my proſpects ter- 
minate. Take back, ſaid I, lifting my eyes 
to heaven, the hateful gift of exiſtence, and 
let my duſt no more be animated to ſuffer- 

ing, and cxalred to miſery. | 
'So ſaying, I ran to the brink of the river, 
and was going to plunge in, when the cry 
of ſome perſon very near me made me turn 
my eyes to ſee whence it came. I was ac- 
coſted by an elderly clergyman, who with 
looks of terror, pity, and benevolence, aſked 
what I was about to do? At firſt J was ſul- 
Jen, and refuſed to anſwer him ; but by de- 
grees the compaſſion he ſhowed, and the 
tenderneſs with which he treated me, ſoften- 

ed my heart, and gave vent to my tears. 
O! Madam,” ſaid he, © theſe are gra- 
cious ſigns, and unlike thoſe which firſt 
«© drew 
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ct drew my attention, and made me watch 
« you unobſerved, fearing, ſome fatal pur- 
& poſe in your mind. What muſt be the 
e thoughts which could make a face like 
« your's appear the picture of horror? I was 


© taking my morning walk, and have ſeen _ 


c you a conſiderable time; ſometimes ſtop- 
< ping and wringing your hands, ſometimes 
e quickening your pace, and fometimes 
« walking ſlow with your eyes fixed on the 
* ground, till you raiſed them to heaven, 
with looks not of ſupplication and piety, 
but rather of accuſation and defiance. For 


£ 


" 


0 


* 


relled with yourſelf, with life, nay even 
with HEAVEN? Recal your reaſon and 
« your hope, and let this ſeaſonable preven- 
tion of your fatal purpoſe be an earneſt to 
« you of good things to come; of GOD's 

« mercy not yet alienated from you, and 
* ſtooping from his throne to ſave your 
“ ſoul from perdition.“ 

The tears which flowed in rivers from my 


40 


Ln 


eyes while he talked, gave me ſo much re- 


lief, that I found myſelf able to ſpeak, and 


deſirous 


pity tell me how is it that you have quar- 
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deſirous to expreſs my gratitude for the good 
man's concern for me. It was ſo long ſince] 
had known the joys of confidence, that I felt 
. ſurpriſing comfort and pleaſure from unbur- 
thening my heart, and telling my kind deli- 
verer every circumſtance of my ſtory, and 
every thought of my diſtracted mind. He 
ſhuddered to hear me .upbraid the Divine 
ProviDENCE ; and ſtopping me ſhort told 
me, he would lead me to one who ſhould 
preach patience to me, whilſt ſhe pave me 
the example of it. 

As we talked he led me to his own houſe, 
and there introduced me to his wife, a mid- 
dle-aged woman, pale and emaciated, but 
of a chearful placid countenance, who re- 
ceived me with the greateſt tenderneſs and 
| humanity. She ſaw I was diſtreſſed, and her 
_ compaſſion was beforehahd with my com- 
plaints. Her tears ſtood ready to accompany 
mine; her looks and her voice expreſſed the 
kindeſt concern; and her aſſiduous cares de- 
monſtrated that true politeneſs and hoſpita- 
lity which is not the effect of art but of in- 
ward benevolence. While the obliged me to 

take 
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take ſome refreſhment, her huſband gave her 


4 
ſtate in which he had found me. 
poor lady,” ſaid he, from the fault of her 
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ſhort account of my ſtory, and of the 
“This 


education and principles, ſees every thing 


through a gloomy medium : ſhe accuſes 


PROVIDENCE, and hates her exiſtence, for 


thoſe evils, which are the common lot of 


mankind in this ſhort ſtate of trial. You, 
my dear, who are one of the greateſt ſuf- 


ferers have known, are beſt qualified to 


cure her of her faulty impatience; and to 


convince her, by your own example, that 


this world is not the place in which virtue 
is to find its reward. She thinks no one 
ſo unhappy as herſelf ; but if ſhe knew 
all that you have gone through, ſhe would 


ſurely be ſenſible, that if you are happier 


than ſhe, it is only becauſe your 2 
ples are better?“ 
« Indeed, my dear madam, * ſaid me, 


that is the only advantage I have over 


you; but that indeed outweighs every 


thing elſe. It is now but ten days ſince I 


followed. to the grave my only ſon, the 


« {urvivor 
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© my trials. Though my huſband is by his 
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ſurvivor of eight children, who were all 


equally the objects of my fondeſt love. 
My heart is no leſs tender than your own, 


nor my affections leſs warm. For a whole 


year before the death of my laſt darling, 
I watched the fatal progreſs of his diſeaſe, 


-and ſaw him ſuffer the moſt amazing pains. 


Nor was poverty, that dreaded evil to 
which you could not ſubmit, wanting to 


profeſſion a gentleman, his income is ſo 
ſmall, that I and my children have often 


wanted neceſſaries: and though I had al- 


ways a weakly conſtitution, I have helped 
to ſupport my family by the labour of my 
own hands. At this time I am conſum- 
ing by daily tortures, with a cancer, 
which muſt ſhortly be my death. My 
pains, perhaps, might be mitigated by 
proper aſſiſtance, though nothing could 
preſerve my life; but I have not the means 
to obtain that aſſiſtance.” poke hold, 1n- 


terrupted I, my foul is ſhocked at the 


enumeration of ſuch intolerable ſufferings. 


How is it that you ſupport them ? Why do 


1 not 
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I not ſee you in deſpair like mine, re- 
nounce your exiſtence, and put yourſelf out. 


of the reach of torment? But above all, 


tell me how it is poſſible for you to preſerve, 
azmidſt ſuch complicated miſery, that ap- 
pearance of chearfulneſs and ſerene compla- 
cency which ſhines ſo remarkably,iin your 
countenance, and animates every look and | 
motion? | 1175 
« That chearfulneſs and complacency,” 


anſwered the good woman, © I feel in my 


heart. My mind is not only ſerene, but 
e often experiences the higheſt emotions of 


« joy and exultation, that the brighteſt 
hopes can give.” And whence, ſaid I, 


do you derive this aſtoniſhing art of extract- 


ing joy from miſery, and of ſmiling amidſt 


all the terrors of pain, ſorrow, poverty and 


death? She was ſilent a moment; then ſtep- 
ping to her cloſet, reached a BIBLE, which 
ſhe put into my hands. See there,” ſaid 
ſhe, the volume in which I learn this art, 
Here I am taught, that everlaſting glory 


e is in ſtore for all who will accept it upon 


5 the terms which InpINITE PERFECTION 
| F | has 


2 
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LED 
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* has preſcribed; here I am promiſed con- 


5 2 


ſolation, aſſiſtance, and ſupport. from 


< the LoxD or LIFE H; and here I am af. 


LEY 


ſured that my tranfient afflictions are only 


4e meant to fit me for eternal and unſpeak- 


< able happineſs. This ' happineſs is at 
« hand. The ſhort remainder of my life 
a ſeems but a point, beyond which opens 
« the glorious proſpect. of immortality. 


Thus encouraged, how ſhould I be de- 


6 


o 


jected? With ſuch proſpects. ſuch aſſured 
« hopes, how can I. De” otherwiſe than 


happy?“ 
While ſhe ſpoke, her es ſparktled, and 


her whole face ſeemed animated with Joy. 


I was ſtruck with her manner, as well as 


her words. Every ſyllable | ſhe uttered 


ſeemed to ſink into my foul, fo that I never 
can forget it. I reſolved to examine a reli- 
gion, which was capable of producing ſuch 
effects as I could not attribute either to 
chance or error. The good couple preſſed 
me with ſo much unaffected Kindneſs, to 
make their little parkthage my aſylum till I 
could better diſpoſe * n myſelf, that I ac- 
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cepted their offer. 
of the Clergyman, who is a plain, ſenſible, 


and truly pious man, T have ſtudied the 
Holy ScrIPTURES, and the evidences of 


Here, with the aſſiſtance 


their authority. But after reading them 
with candour and attention, I found all 
the extrinſic arguments of their truth ſu- 
perfluous. The excellency of their pre- 


cepts, the conſiſtency of their doctrines, and 


the glorious motives and encouragements to 
virtue which they propoſe, together with the 
ſtriking example I had before my eyes of 
their ſalutary effects, left me no doubt of 
their divine authority. 3 5 


During the time of my abode here, I have 


been witneſs to the more than heroic, the 


joyful, the triumphant death of the' dear 
good woman. 


tenderneſs as ever I ſaw in a female character, 
ſhe ſhewed more dauntleſs intrepidity than 
the ſterneſt philoſopher or the proudeſt 
hero. No torment could ſhake the con- 
ſtancy of her ſoul, or length of pain wear 
out the ſtrength of her patience. Death 
was to her an object not of horror but of 

„ TS hope. 


With as much ſoftneſs and 


n 
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pentance, have calmed my troubled ſpirit, 


hope. When I heard her pour forth her 
laſt breath in thankſgiving, and ſaw the 
ſmile of _extaſy remain on her pale face when 
life was fled, I could not help crying-out in 
the beautiful language I had lately learned 
from the SacRED WRITINGS, “„O Death! 
« where is thy ſting ? ? 0 Grave! where is 
« thy victory: * . | 

1 am now preparing to leave my excellent 


benefactor, and get my bread in a ſervice, to 


which he has recommended me in a neigh- 


bouring family. A ſtate of ſervitude, to 


which once I could not reſolve to yield, ap- 
pears no longer dreadful to me; that pride, 
which would have made it ling CRRIs- 
1IAxIry has ſubdued, though philoſophy 
attempted it in vain. As a penitent, | 


ſhould gratefully ſubmit to mortification; 


but as a CHRISTIAN, I find myſelf ſuperior 
to every mortification, except the ſenſe of 


guilt, This has humbled me to the duſt : 


but the full aſſurances, that are given me by 


the Saviour or THE WokLD, of the Di- 
vIxE pardon: and . favour upon ſincere re- 


and 
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and filled my mind with peace and joy, 
which the world can neither give nor take 
away, Thus, without any change for the 
better in my outward circumſtances, I find 
my ſelf changed from a diſtracted, poor, de- 
ſpairing wretch, to a contented, happy, 
grateful being; thankful for, and pleaſed 
with my preſent ſtate of exiſtence, yet ex- 
ulting in the hope of quitting it for endleſs 
glory and happineſs. 

O! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who 
will not take the pains of enquiring into 
thoſe truths which moſt concern them, and 
who are led by faſhion, and the pride of hu- 
man reaſon, into a contempt for the Sacre 


ORacLEs of GOD; tell them theſe amazing 
effects of the power of CHRISTIANITV ; tell 


them this truth, which experience has taught 
me, that Though Vice is conſtantly at- 


* tended by miſery, VIR ru itſelf cannot 
** confer happineſs in this world, except it 


is animated with the hopes of eternal bliſs. 
« in the world t to come.” I am, &c. 
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Written during a violent Storm at n 
e | 


N gloomy pomp whit awful Midnight reigns, 
And wide ver earth her mournful mantle ſpreads, 
Whilſt deep-voic'd thunders threaten guilty heads, 
And ruſhing torrents drown the frighted plains, 
And quick-glanced lightnings, to my dazzled light 
Betray the double horrors of the night; 


A le ſtillneſs creeps upon my ſoul, 
And all its pow'rs in deep attention die; 
My heart forgets to beat; my ſtedfaſt eye 
Catches the flying gleam ; the diftant roll, 
Advancing gradual, ſwells upon my ear 


With louder peals, more dreadful as more near. 
. 4 Awake 
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But come, with look compoſed and ſober pace, 


Her upcaſt eye, and ſpreading wings, prepare 
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Awake, my foul, from thy forgetful trance ! 
The ſtorm calls loud, and Meditation wakes ; 
How at the ſound pale Superſtition ſhakes, 

Whilſt all her train of frantic Fears advance! 

Children of Darkneſs, hence ! fly far from me 

And dwell with Guilt and Infidelity ! 


Calm Contemplation, come! and hither lead 
Devotion, that on earth diſdains to tread ; 
Her inward flame illumes her glowing face, 


Her flight for heav'n, to find her treaſure there. 


She ſees, enraptur'd, thro' the thickeſt gloom, 
_ Celeſtial beauty beam, and, midſt the howl 
f warring winds, ſweet muſic charms her ſoul ; 
She ſees, while rifted oaks in flames conſume, 
A Father-God, that o'er the ſtorm preſides, 
Threatens, to ſave, and loves, when moſt he chides. 


Occaſioned 


Occaſioned by reading 


Sonnets written in the Stile and Manner of 
Spenſer, by T. Epwazps, Eſqz 


1749. 14 


LEST Bard! to whom the Muſes, grateful, gave 
That pipe which erſt their deareſt Spenſer won, 
As once they found thee, penſive and alone, 
Strewing ſweet flowers upon his hallow'd grave; 

Then bad thy fancy glow with ſacred fire, 

And ſofteſt airs thy rural verſe inſpire. | 


Again the elfin Faies and Sylphids come, 


At duſky eve, or in the moon-light pale, * 
8 

To the accuſtom'd mead, or ſhadowy dale, = 
. 

Or where the wild wood ſheds a browner gloom, = 


Where oft, unſeen, they liſten'd to the lay 
Of their loved Colin-clout, till peep of day. 


Once more they liſten, while with mimic hand 
Thou tun'ſt his ruſtic reed; and oft their feet, 
Charm'd by thy ſimple verſe and muſic ſweet, 

Forget the dance, ahd all in ſilence ſtand; 8 

They huſh the breeze, and chide the brook to. peace, 

And Thilomel! is mute till Damon ceaſe. 
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But moſt thy ſtrains my raptur'd ſpirits raiſe, 
When love of virtue prompts thy tuneful tongue; 
When Richardfon's lov*d name adorns thy ſong, 
What honeſt heart but echoes back thy praiſe ! 
Sing on, ſweet bard'! profont the darling theme! 


| Huſh'dberhe breezet and mute the vibbtiugftream! 


Fain hs I, ſhepherd, catch the pleaſing note, 


And vainly try to learn thy wond'rous ſkill , 
So the young lipnet, when with varied trill. 


The Woodlark ſhakes his wildly-warbling throat, 1 
Delighted, fitters quick her trembling wing, | LY 
Tries her weak voice, and twitt? t aims to to ung. 


* 


Sonnet to Miſs Mus o, 
In Anſwer to th e foregoing, 24 
By T. EDW AR'D'S, Eſa; 


WEET Linnet, who from off the laurel pray © 
That hangs oer Spenſer's ever ſacred/tomb, 
Pour'ſt out ſuch notes as ſtrike the W oodlark dumb, 


And vie with Philomel's enchanting lay; 


How 
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tak ſhall my, vetſe thy melody repay 3 
If my weak voice could reach the age to come, 
Like Colin Clout' s, thy name ſhould ever bloom 
Through future. times, unconſcious of decay: | 


Buß my frail aid thy merits not require; ; 
Thee Polyhymnia, in the roſeate bow'rs 
Of high Parnaſſus, midſt the vocal e 
Shall glad receive, and to her tuneful ſire 
Preſent, where, crown'd with amarantine Bows, 
The raptured choir ſhall liften to thy ſong. N 


1 To Health, 


. Health! thou friend of Nature! Goddeſ 5 8 
That oft upon the Uplands bleak art ſeen, 
Printing with nimble ſtep the dewy green, 

To help the early mower whet his ſcythe, 
Or with the jocund ſwain partake the toil 
To profes the plough, and break he RT ſoil; 


Ah, wherefore doſt thou fy 4 me, > viels ? 
With Youth and. Innocence thou lov'ſt to dwell, 
And gentle, Peace, ſoft whiſp ring, all is well!! 

Vouth, Innocence, and gentle Peace are mine; 

Nor ſacred F riendſhip to my heart denies 

ler richeſt treaſures, and her ſweeteſt joys. 


1 o U N 


No boiſt'rous paſſion ſhook my troubled frame, 
To fright thee from my breaſt, nor pining Care, 
Nor rankling Envy ever feſter'd there, 

Nor did Intemp'rance &er my blood inflame 

And Grief, tho' long an inmate of my mind, 

To Hope and Chearfulneſs her place reſign'd. 


O Health, thy Napier. calls, well-ſkill'd to fave, 
Foe of thy foes, and friend of human race, 
Whoſe potent hand the tyrant Pain can chaſe, 

And pale Diſeaſe, that points an op'ning grave; 

Nor thou, ungrateful, can'ſt to him deny, 


Thy glad return, freſh ſource of ſpringing joy ! | 


Without thee, Virtue's ſelf forgets to ſmile, | 
And ſuff ring ſaints with heav'n in view complain; 
Philoſophy, and Stoic pride how vain, 

To ſtifle anguiſh, or the ſenſe beguile ! 

Yet thou art often to the good unkind, 

Like Fortune partial, and to merit blind. 


Haſt thou not left a Richardſon unbleſt ? 
He wooes thee till in vain, relentleſs maid ! 
Tho” ſkill'd in ſweeteſt accents to perſuade, 
And wake foft Pity in a ſavage breaſt. 
Him virtue loves, and brighteſt Fame is his, 
Smile thou too, Goddeſs and complete his bliſs! 


But 
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But if regardleſs thou can'ſt hear him ſigh, : 
Shall I not filence my preſumptuous plea ! 


To him obdurate, wilt thou yield to me? 


Ah no I- to thee, mild Patience, PFll apply, 


Affliction's nurſe ! hear thou my humbler pray'r, 


And teach, the ills I may not ſhun, to bear! 


To a Robin-Redbreaſt. 


EAR ſocial bird! that giv'ſt with fearleſs love 
Thy tender form to man's protecting care, 
Pleas'd, when rude tempeſts vex the ruffled air, 
For the warm roof to leave the naked grove ; 


Kindeſt and laſt of Summer's tuneful train? 
Ah ! do not yet give o' er thy plaintive lay; 
But charm ſoft Zephyr to a longer ſtay, 

And oft renew thy ſweetly parting ſtrain. 


So when rough Winter frowns with brow ſevere, 


And chilling blaſts ſhall ſtrip the ſheltring tree, 
When meagre Want thy ſhiv'ring frame ſhall ſeize, 


And Death, with dart uplifted, hover near, 
My grateful hand the lib'ral crumbs ſhall give, 
My boſom warm thee, and my kiſs revive. 


POEM Ss. 


To Stella. 


X 'O more, my Stella, to the ſighing ſhades, 
Of blaſted hope and luckleſs love complain; 
But join the ſports of Dian's careleſs maids, 


And laughing Liberty's triumphant train. 


And ſee with theſe is holy Friendſhip found, 
With chryſtal boſom open to the fight ; 
Her gentle hand ſhall,cloſe the recent wound, 
And fill the vacant heart with calm delight. > 


Nor Prudence 1 a we comes too late, | 
Nor ſtern-brow'd Duty, check her gen'rous flamez 
On all her footſteps Peace and Honour wait, 

And Slander's ready tongue 1 reveres her name. 


Say, Stella, what is Love, whoſe tyrant pow r 
Robs Virtue of content and Vouth of joy? 

What nymph or goddeſs, in a fatal hour, . 
Gave to the world this miſchief-making boy? 


By lying bards in forms ſo various ſhewn, 

Deck'd with falſe charms or arm'd with errors vain, 
Who ſhall his real properties make known, 
Declare his nature, and his birth explain? 


Some 
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Some ſay, of Idleneſs and Pleaſure bred, 
The ſmiling babe on beds of roſes lay, 

There, with ſweet honey-dews by Fancy fed, 
His blooming beauties open'd to the day. 


His wanton head with fading chaplets bound, 
Dancing, he leads his filly vot'ries on 
To precipices deep o'er faithleſs ground, 
Then laughing flies, nor hears their fruitleſs moan, 


Some ſay from Etna's burning entrails torn, 
More fierce than tygers on the Libyan plain, 
Begot 1 in tempeſts, and in thunders born, 
Love widely: rages like the foaming main. 5 


With at and flames ſome arm his feeble hands, 
His infant brow with regal honours crown; | 
Whilft vanquiſh*d Reaſon, bound with ſilken bands, | 
Meanly: ſubmiſſive, falls before his throne. 


} 
/ 


Lach-fabling ipoetrfure:alike miltakes 17 11 [3 
The gentle pow'r that reigns oer tender hearts! N | 
Soft Love no tempeſl hurls, nor thunder'ſhakes, Wt | 


Nor lifts the flaming torch, nor poiſonꝰd darts. 


Heav'n-born, the brighteſt ſeraph of the ſky, | if 
For Eden's bow'r he left his bliſsful ſeat, a 1 
When Adam's blameleſs ſuit was heard on high, 


And beauteous Eve firſt chear'd his lone retreat. ! 
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At Love's approach all earth rejoic'd, each hill, 
Each grove that learnt it from the whiſp'ring gate; 


Joyous the birds their livelieſt chorus fill, 


And richer fragrance breathes in ev'ry vale.. 


Well pleaſed in paradiſe awhile he roves, 


With Innocence and Friendſhip hand in hand 
Till Sin found entrance in the with'ring groves, 
And frighted Innocence forſook the land. 


But Love, ſtill faithful to the guilty pair, 


With them was driv'n amidſt a world of woes, 
Where oft he mourns his loſt companion dear, 


And trembling flies before his n igid foes. 


Honour, i in burniſh'd ſteel completely clad, 
And hoary Wiſdom, oft againſt him arm; 
Suſpicion pale, and Diſappointment ſad, | 
Vain Hopes and frantic Fears his heart alarm; 


Fly then, dear Stella, fly th! sen ſtrife, (Love! 
Since Fate forbids that Peace ſhould dwell with. 


Friendſhip's calm joys ſhall glad thy future life, 


And Virtue lead to endleſs bliſs above. 


POE MS 
To Aſpaſia. 
In Anſwer to the foregoing, 


By * Mice . cnenve, 


ISDOM, Aſpaſia, by thy gentle muſe, 


And rather thoſe of ſober Friendſhip chooſe (Love, 
With chearful Liberty in Dian's grove. 


Yet, led by Fancy through deceitful ground, 
Oft have Friendſhip ſought, but ſought in vain ; 
Unfaithful friends with myrtle wreaths I crown'd, 

Unpleaſing ſubjeQs of my plaintive ftrain. 


In youthful innocence, a ſchool-day friend 

Firſt gain'd my ſiſter-vows ; unhappy maid! - 

How did I wipe thy tears, thy griefs attend, 
And how was all my tenderneſs repaid | ' 


* Now Mrs, D , to whoſe kindneſs Mrs, Chips 
is indebted for the liberty of SY here this elegant Anſwer 
to the Ode to Stella, 


No 


Warns me to ſhun the dang'rous paths of 
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No ſooner Grandeur, Love, and Fortune ſmiled, 
Than baſe Ingratitude thy heart betrays, 
That friend forgot, who all thy woes beguiled, 
Loſt in the ſun-ſhine of thy proſperous days. 


Save me, kind Heay' n, from ſmiling Fortune's power! 
And may my wiſhes never meet ſucceſs, 

If eber I can forget one fingle hour, 
The friend who n comfort in diſtreſs! 


Yet Friendſhip's influence I again implored, 
To heal the wounds by Diſappointment made; 


Friendſhip my foul to balmy Peace reſtores, 
And ſent a gentle virgin to my aid. 


Soft, 0 penſi ve, melancholy Pair, 
| She ſeem'd to Love and pining Grief-a prey; 
0 I ſaw her fading cheek, and feared Deſpair 
Fed on her heart and ſtole her life away. 


But ah] how chang'd my friend! how vain my fears! 
Not Death, but Hymen ſtole her from my heart ; 

Another love diſpell'd her fighs and tears, 

And Fame was left the ſecret to impart. 


f 


Not twice the changing moon her courſe had run, | 
Since firſt the pleaſing youth was ſeen and loved, 
The Fair in ſecret haſte he woo'd and won, 


No friend conſulted, for no friend approved. 


Suſpence 


R MS a 


Suſpence not long my anxious boſom pain'd, 

My friend arrived, I claſp'd her to my breaſt, 
i wept, I ſmiled, alternate paſhons reign'd, 

Till ſhe the ſad unwelcome tale confeſs'd. 


Loſt to her brother, country, and to me, 

As Stranger wafts her to a foreign ſhore, 
| She travels mountains, and defies the ſea, 
Nev thinks of Albion or of Stella more, 


10 nature in her weakeſt, ſofteſt mould, (prey! 
Form'd my unhappy heart, mam 8 

Another ſtory yet remains untold, | 

Which fond Compaſſion bids ; me not diſplay ; 


| The lovely fiſter of a faithleſs friend 

Weeping intreats me ſpare the recent tale- 3 
Her ſighs I hear, her wiſhes I attend, | 

And o'er her ſiſter's failings dw the veil. 


This my ſucceſs in ſearch of Friendſhip's grove, 
Where Liberty and Peace I hoped to find, 
And ſoften'd thus with grief, deceitful Love, 


In Friendſhip's borrow'd garb, attack'd my mind 


No paſſion raging like the roaring main, 
But calm and gentle as a ſummer ſea, 
Meek Modeſty and Virtue in his train, 
What e ought, true Love appear'd to be. 


But 
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But ſoon was chang'd, alat the pleaſing ſcene, 

Soon threat'ning ſtorms my timid heart alarm'd ; 
And Love no more appear'd with brow ſerene, 

But cloath'd in terrors, and with dangers arm'd, 


From theſe enchanted bow'rs my ſteps I turn, 
And ſeek from Prudence, ſafety and _ ; 
Her rigid leſſons I reſolve to learn, 


Aud gain that bliſs which a beſtows 


| Thus, dear Aſpaſia, my dies fate, 
= My heart's firſt darling ſchemes all blaſted, ſee ; 
"i Yet now my boſom glows with 'hope elate, 


Fair Friendſhip's bleſſings aan to find with thee. 


By thee conducted to the realms of Peace, 
No more in plaintive ſtrains the muſe ſhall ſing, 

Henceforth with hymns of praiſe, and grateful bliſs, 

The groves ſhall eccho, and the valleys ring. 
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+ To Fes 


Written during the late Rebellion, 1745. 


Eturn, ſweet Peace! Ah whither art thou flown ? 
N How art thou frighted from this wretched land! 
Which once it pleaſed thee to protect and own, 


How great! how bleſt ! beneath thy mild command. 


Fair child of holy Love ! companion dear 
Of meek Content, and ſmiling Innocence 
Oh! if thy gentle eyes ſuch ſight can bear, 
Of Britain's ſons behold the dire offence ! 
Behold ſad Caledonia's horrid ein 
What helliſh fury fires the ſhouting bands ! 


Ah ſee! with brother's blood their ſwords they ſtain; _ 


Ye weeping angels, hold their murd'rous hands! | 


Thy banks, fair Tweed! were wont to eccho ſweet 


The lover's wailing, and the lover's ſong; 
Or, to the jocund pipe, the ſounding feet 
Of blitheſt lads, thy bonny berks among: 


dow 
CI 
+ This was at a very _ age, WP", was the author? s firſt 
boetical attempt. 
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| Now bright arm'd hoſts thy pleaſant banks "HEY 
* And fright thy helpleſs villages around ; 

| Thy d lea ve their flocks, and fly Lina d; 

With war's harſh din the diſtant rocks reſound. 


Th” induſtrious merchant's ever- anxious mind, 
1 Oppreſt with care, his treaſure loſt deplores; 
Tt Yet curſes he nor treach'rous ſeas, nor wind, 
Nor pointed rocks unſeen, nor craggy ſhores ; 


; But thee he curſes, oh thou moſt accurſt ! 
=_ Offspring of mad Ambition! cruel War! 
_. : 8 : 


it Go reign in hell, be there ſupremely worſt, 
A | The blackeſt, moſt malignant demon far! 
| 1 Whether remote in twilight ſhades you ſleep, 
= Mild Peace! or chuſe in cottage low to dwell; 
1 4 Or won by pray'r, and nurſt in ſilence deep, 
| Hide your fair form within the hermit's cell; 
| ; 1 | 2 
1 Oh let Britannia's griefs thy pity move; 
9 


© Plenty, and Order, Piety, and Love, 
| And Art, and Science, wait thy bliſsful reign. 
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| 3 Return! and with thee bring A beauteous train; ; 
| 


Ah turn |! let thy majeſtic look ſerene 


Check. the wild rage of thy preſumptuous foes : 
Thy beamy imile ſhall calm the troubled ſcene, 


. Chear my ſad heart, and heal my country's woes. 
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To Solitude. 


HOU gentle nurſe of n woe! i 
To thee, from crowds and noiſe and ſhow, 1 
With eager haſte I fly. | | 
Thrice welcome, friendly ſolitude ! 
O let no buſy foot intrude, 
Nor n ear be nigh! | 


Soft, ſilent, melancholy W 
With thee to yon ſequeſter'd ſhade ; | | 

My penſive ſteps I bend | i 
Still, at the mild approach of night, ; | | 
When Cynthia'lends ber ſober-light, 
Do thou my walk attend ! 


To thee alone my conſcious heart : N 
Its tender ſorrow dares impart, $ 
And eaſe my lab'ring breaſt; _ f 

To thee I truſt the riſing ſigh, 1 ji 
And bid the tear that ſwells mine ee 
No longer be r | 1 ll 


With thee among the keen groves 
The lovely ſorc'reſs Fancy roves, 
O Let me find her here! 
For ſhe can time and ſpace controul, 
And ſwift tranſport my fleeting ſoul 
To all it holds moſt dear! 


Ah 
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Ah no !—ye vain deluſions hence! 
No more the hallow'd influence 
Of Solitude pervert ! 
Shall Fancy cheat the precious hour, 
Sacred to Wiſdom's awful pow'r 
And calm Reflection's part? 
O Wiſdom! from the ſea-beat ſhore 
Where, liſt' ning to the ſolemn roar, 
Thy lov'd “ Eliza ſtrays, 
Vouchſafe to viſit my retreat, 
And teach my erring, trembling feet 
Thy heav'n-proteQted ways! 


Oh guide me to the humble cell 
Where Reſignation loves to dwell, 
Contentment's bow'r in view. 
Nor pining Grief with Abſence drear, 
Nor ſick Suſpenſe, nor anxious Fear, 


Shall there my ſteps purſue. 


There let my ſoul to him aſpire 
Whom none e'er ſought with vain defire, 
Nor lov'd in ſad deſpair ! C | 
There, to his gracious will divine 
My deareſt, fondeſt hope reſign, 
And all my tend'reſt care! 


- 


Then 


* Mrs, Elizabeth cid a lady well known to the literary 


world, ſer of a beautiful Ode to Wiſdoms + 


POEMS. 
Then Peace ſhall heal the wounded breaſt, 
That pants to fee another bleſt, 

From ſelfiſh paſſion pure; 
Peace which when human wiſhes riſe 


Intenſe, for aught beneath the ſkies, 
| Can never be ſecure. 


"T0 Winter. 


AIL WIVTEX ! venerable fage ! 
Whoſe provident and ſparing age 
In lean and naked poverty appears, 
Whilſt all thy treaſure thou doſt hide, 
Lock'd in ſome mountain's hollow ſide, 
With future bleſſings to enrich thy heirs, 


Firſt, youthful Sy&1nc, fantaſtic maid, 

In green embroidered robe array'd, 

| Thy ftore with all her gay attire ſupplies : 

Enrich'd by thee, ſhe flings her ſweets - 
With laviſh hand on all ſhe meets, 

Her bells and flow'rets of a thouſand dyes.” 


The fertile earth, with ſoftening rain 
By thee prepared, to ev'ry grain 
A ſafe retreat within her boſom yields: 
Thy ſnowy mantle covers ofer, 
With kindly warmth, the golden ftore 
en 


Pomons's trees their nouriſh'd root; | 
Their folded bud, and infant ſhoot, 
| ö = 


The SUMMER pours on Ceres waving fields, 
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' Owe to thy cautious age and patient care: 


With riches gather'd from thy hoard 
Pale AuTumnN's plenteous horn is ſtored, 


That may with SUmmE R's boaſted ſheaves compare, 


What tho' thy rigid hand refuſe 
One wreath to crown my vent'rous muſe, 
One flow'r to grace wy unadorned lays, 
Yet love ſhall tune my grateful voice, 
Nor ſhall my thankleſs heart rejoice 
In filent bliſs, unmindful of thy praiſe. - 


Reſcued by thee from gloomy fears, 
From reſtleſs wiſhes, anxious cares, 
And all the ſorrows that on Abſence wait, 
By thee reſtored to eviy joy | 
That tender Friendſhip can ſupply, 
To all my fondeſt pray'rs had aſk'd of Fate; 


Shall not my reed be. tuned for thee, 
Thou friend of ſweet Society ? 

Patron of rational ſerene delights ! 
Welcome thy keen enliy'ning froſt ! 
'Fhy doubtful days in twilight loft ! 

Welcome thy long- protracted ſocial nights ! 


Tho' Fancy flies thy ſullen reign, 
And ev'ry Muſe forſakes the plain, | 
Nor haunts the leafleſs grove, nor ice-bound ſtream, 
PniLosoeny and Re ASQN View 
Thy hoary head with rev'rence due, 
And bid thy horrors raiſe their ſolemn theme. 


— 


Well 
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Well pleaſed, thy hollow voice they hear 
Among the naked branches drear, 

Or through the vaulted cavern bellowing loud; 
Or liſten ſtudious to the ſound 
Of ruſhing waters, pouring round, 

From the black boſom of th' impending cloud. 


Thee glad De voriox's heav'n-taught lays 
Shall welcome ! She, with conſtant praiſe, 
Meets each appointment of great Nature's King, 

Thy dear return with bleſſings fraught, 
Shall ever wake my grateful thought, 
And annual off rings to thy fane III bring. : j 
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L'Eſtate. Metaſtaſio: 


R che niega i doni ſuoi 
La ſtagion Ce" fiori amica, 
Cinta il crin di bionda ſpica 
Volge a noi | 
L'Eſtate il pie 
E gia ſotto al raggio ardente 
Coſi bollono P'arene 
Che alla barbara Cirene 


Piu cocente 


Il ſol non è. 


Piu non anno i primi albori 
Le lor gelide rugiade, 
Piu dal ciel pioggia non cade 
Che riſtori 
E Yerba e'l fior: 
Alimento il fonte il rio 
Al terren piu non comparte, 
Che fi fende in ogni parte 
Per deſio 
Di nuovo umor, 


Polveroſo al ſole in faccia 

Si ſcolora il verde faggio 
Che di frondi al nuovo Maggio 
Le ſue braccia 

Riveſti. 


Summer. From Metaſtaſio. 


 TAREWELL, mild Spring ! farewell each early flow x 
F On the ſoft bank or verdant meadow born! 

SUMMER advances to aſſert her pow'r, . 
Her yellow treſſes crown'd with ears of corn. 


The ſtreams decreaſe beneath the ſolar ray, 

Shrink from its rage, and leave the burning ſand; 
Not more oppreſſive beams, the raging day ö 
Points on the parch'd Cirene's barb'rous land. 9 


No more the Morning ſheds her froſty dews, 

While no rude winds her gentle hours diſturb ; 

Nor fruitful rain from equal heav'n renews 
Each beauteous flow'ret and ſalubrious herb. | 


No more the fountain, or the wand” ring ſtream, 
Pours its abundance o'er th' irriguous plain; 

Earth gapes beneath the ſun's relentlels beam, 
And vainly aſks the cool refreſhing rain. 


Diſcolour'd, dry, the tall majeſtic beech, 
That May had frejhly clothed in vivid green, 
And bade his broad arms, wide projected, reach, 


The is the glory of the ſylvan ſcene, 
G 3 | Withers 
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Ed ingrato al ſuol natio 
Fuor del tronco ombra non ſtende 
Nè dal fol Pacque difende 
Di quel rio 
Che lo nutri. 


Molle i] volte, il ſen bagnato 
Dorme ſteſo in ſtrana guiſa 

| Su la meſſe gia reciſa 

5 Laffana to 

| | Mietitor : 

E con man pietoſa e pronte 
Va tergendagli la bella 
Amoroſa villanella 

| Della fronte 

=_ II ſuo ſrdor. 


” 


: | Ls ſu Parido terreno 
l Scemo il Can ogni vigore 
E Langue accanto al ſuo ſignore 
Enéni meno 
Oſa latrar; 
Ma tramanda al ſeno oppreſſo 
| Per le fauci inaridite 


Nuove ſempre aure gradite 
Con lo ſpeſſo 
Reſpirar. 
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Withers, ungrateful to 1ts native ground, „ 
And ſcarce beyond the trunk its ſhadows ſpread; | | | 
No ſhelt'ring leaves protect with coolneſs round = 4 


The friendly rill that long its branches fed. 


His face and boſom bathed in honeſt ſweat, 
The weary reaper throws him carelefs down, 

Stretch'd on the ſwarth, and, thro' the mid-day heat, - 4 
Sleeps on the harveſt that his labours crown: — 


' Whilſt, with a ready and a tender hand, 

The village-maid, to love and Corin true, 
Intent and filent takes her careful ſtand, | 

And from his forehead wipes the trickling dew. 


On the ſcorch'd ground, near his loved maſter, lies 
The panting Dog, whoſe clammy jaws now fail 
To give the watchful bark, and oft he tries, 
With quick ſhort breath, to catch the grateful gale. 


- 
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Quel Torel ch' innamorava 
Del ſuo ardir ninfe e paſtori 
Se ne tronchi degli allori | 

S'avezzava 
A benferir, 


Del ruſcello or ſu le ſponde 


Lento giace, e mugge, e guata 


La giovenca innamora ta 
Che riſponde 
Al ſuo mugir. 


Per timor del caldo raggiu 
L'augellin non batte Vale, 
Alle ſtridule cicale 

Cede il faggio 
Luſignol. 

Moſtran gia ſpoglie novelle 
Le macchiate antiche Serpi 
Che ravolte a' nudi ſterpi 

Si fan belle 
In faccia al ſol. 


Al calor del lungo giorno 
Senton 14 ne ſalſi umori 
Anche i muti abitatori 

Che il ſoggiorno 
Intiepidi: = 

E dã loro antri muſcofi 
Piu non van ſcorrendo il mare 
Ma fra ſaſſi e Falghe amare 

Stanno aſcoſi | 


A' rai del di. 
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The youthful Bull, whom oft the ruſtic ſwain 
With wonder ſaw exert his dauntleſs might, 

No more, with butting forehead, rules the plain, 
Nor wounds the bending trees in mimic fight. 


Laid on the margin of the ke nll, 
Lowing, he watches his lov'd Heifer near; ; 
W hoſe fain reſponſive moans no longer fill 


7 29 


Heav'n's echoing vault, but feebly ſtrike the ear. . 


No more with nimble winz the feather'd race 
In the fierce eyes of day advent'rous tow'r; 
The Nightingale reſigns her ruin'd ſprays, 
And noiſy Graſhoppers uſurp the bow'r. 


But the ſleek Serpents, by the genial fires 
Reviv'd, deſert their faded ſſoughs, and bold, 


Round the bare branch weaving their agile ſpires,. | 


Blaze to the ſun in renovated gold. 


The mute inhabitants that coolly play, 

And in their native briny waters lave, 
Feel the long rigours of the Summer's day, 
And dread the changes of the tepid wave. 


Near the hot ſurface they forbear to glide, 
In moſſy caves or coral grottos laid 
| Beneath the dark projecting rocks they hide, 
Or where the bitter fea- weed lends its hade 


0 5 


Yet 


po 


Pur TEftate tormentoſa, 
S'io rimira, amate Fille, 


Le tue placide pupille, 


Si penoſa 


A me non E: 

Mi conduca il cieco Dio 
Fra' Numidi, o al Mar gelato, 
Io faro ſempre beato, 

Idol mio, 

Vicino a te, 


Benché aduſta abbia la fronte 
Con le curve oppoſte ſpalle, 
Una ombroſa opaca valle 

Cela il monte 
Al caldo ſol: 1 

La dal alto in gin cadendo 

Serpe un rio limpido e vago 
Che raccolto in picciol lago 
Va nutrendo 
II verde ſuol. 


La dal ſol dubbia e la luce 


Come ſuol notturna luna, 

Ne paſtor greggia importuna 
Vi conduce | N 

A paſcolar: 
E ſe v'entra il ſol furtiva, 

Vedi Vombra delle piante 

Al variar d'aura incoſtante 
Dentro il rivo 

Tremolar. 


Vet l not I FRETS the cainful heat, - . 3, 4 
Tho Sumwmex drives her burning car ſo nigh, 7 
When my fond looks my lovely Phillis greet, i 
And the ſoft languiſh of her modeſt eye. 4 


Lead me, blind God, if ſuch thy wild decree, 1 

To Afric's ſands with ceaſeleſs heats oppreſt, TY 
Or where cold Zembla views her frozen ſea, _ 
Sure, if with thee, my faireſt, to be bleſt. 1 


And ſee, my love, beneath that mountain's height, 
That bares its ſhoulder to the burning ſkies, _ 

Cool, and protected from oppreſſive light, 

Form'd for retreat, the ſhady valley lies. 


There down the rocks the winding riv'lets flow, 
Thro' ſhaggy brakes their limpid ſtreams are ſeen, 
Which, gather'd in the chryſtal lake below, 


Nouriſh the fertile vale's perennial green. 


There the ſun's doubtful light, attemper'd, ſhews 
Like the mild luſtre of the nightly moon ; 

No ſhepherd the ſequeſter'd ſhelter knows, 
Nor thither leads th' intruding flock at noon. 


Should through the gloom the ſtealthy ſun prevail, 
See from his ray the ſcene new beauties take; _ 

The margin plants, mov'd by the varying gale, 
RefleQed wave along the trembling lake. 
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Li mia vita, uniti andiamo, 
Li cantando il di s'inganni: 
Per timor di nuovi affanni 
Non laſciamo . 
Di gioir; 
Che radoppia 1 ſuoi tormenti 
Chi con occhio mal ſicuro 


Fra la nebbia del futuro 
Va gli eventi 


A prevenir. 


Me non ſdegni il biondo Dio, 
Me con Fille uniſca amore, 


E poi sfoghi il ſuo rigore 
Fato rio 


Nemico ciel. 
Che il defio non mi tormenta 
O di faſto o di richezza, 
Ne d'incomodo vecchiezza 
Mi ſpaventa 
II pigro giel. 


Curvo il tergo, e bianco il mento, 
Toccarò le corde uſate 
E alle corde mal temprate 
Roco accento 
Accoppiers ; 
F. a quei rai non-piu vivaci 
Rivolgendomi talora 


Su la man che m' innamora 
Fredi baci 


Imprimero. 
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In that ſweet ſpot together let us live; 

The tedious day ſhall haſten while we fing ; 
Content and joy the preſent hour ſhall give, | 
And hide the ills futurity may bring: | 


For woes on woes that anxious wretch purſue, 
And on his ſoul fantaſtic terrers croud,, 
Who dares with eye diſtruſtful ſtretch his view 


Where Fate has ſpread her providential cloud. - 


Let but the fair-hair'd God confirm my ſtate, 
In filken bands to my lov'd Phillis led, 
Let adverſe ſeaſons then and cruel Fate 


Exhauſt their rigours on my patient head. 


For me nor wealth, nor glitt'ring pomp allure, | 
Their ſpecious charms no more my heart engage, 
Nor ſhall it ſhrink, affrighted, to endure 
The la zy froſt of chill enervate age: 


For then, with bending back, and ſnowy beard, 
And trembling hand, PIl touch th' accuſtom'd ſtring, 
And till, with partial ear by Phillis heard, 


To Love and her, in hoarſer accents fing ; 


Still on thoſe faded eyes my ſight PIl reft, 
No longer kindling at her lover's ſong ; 
And print, while preſſing to my faithful breatt, 
Cold kiſſes on the hand I loved fo long. 
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Giuſti Dei, che ripoſate 
Placidiſſimi fu Petra, 
La mia Fille e la mia cetra 


_— 


. 7” 
— , I - 55 = 
TED nn ne i er WE 


"  Deh ſerbate | 
i Per pieta ! 
Fili poi la Parca avara - 
1 I miei di milP anni e mille, 
4 | La mia cetra e la mia Fille 
Sempre cara 
G: A me fara, 


Sonnetto, 


Ye who at eaſe on ether ſoft recline, 
Indulgent hear this only fond defire ! 

Oh hear, for gentle pity, Pow'rs divine! 
And grant me till my Phillis and my lyre! 


Then would penurious Fate the pray'r regard, 
And ſpin my days beyond the thouſandth year, 
Still to the boſom of their grateful bard 
My Iyre and Phillis ſhould be ever dear. 
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Sonnetto. 


UAL agnellina dal ſentiero uſcita, 
El paſtor e Povil poſto in oblio, 
Molt anni err6, lungi da té, mio dio, 
Da te, vero Paſtor, Palma fuggita. 
Se mirò vago rio, valle fiorita, 
Cola rivolſe il giovenil deſio, 
Ma ſempre amari i fior, torbido il rio 
Ella trovò, dal proprio error tradita. 


Ond'hor, cangiato alfin 'incauto ſtile, 
Gia del ſuo lungo vaneggiar ſi pente, 
E a tè ritorna ed al tuo fido ovile : 

Deh Paccogli, O Signor! ſel ciel lucente 

Un di cangiaſti con capanna umile 

Per lei ſottrar d infernal lupo al dente. 


Tranſlation of the foregoing Sonnet. 


OW like a wanton lamb that careleſs play 'd, 


Many long years from her true Shepherd ſtray'd! 


| If winding, ſtream or flow'ry vale ſhe ſpied, 

T hither her youthful wiſhes eager led; 
But bitter were the flow'rs on which ſhe fed, 
The turbid ſtream no cooling draught ſupplied, 


Thus oft beguil'd, at length her fruitleſs range, 
Her heedleſs wand'ring ſteps ſhe deeply mourns, 
And back to thee and to thy fold returns. 

Receive her, deareſt Lord ! who once didſt change 

Heaw'n's brighteſt manſion for a roof of ſtraw, 
To ſnatch her from the wolf's devouring jaw. 
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The ſhepherd and the fold forgotten quite, 
My vagrant foul, in ſearch of vain delight, 
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An irregular de. 


To Mrs. ELIZ. CARTER, 


Who had recommended to me the Stoic Philoſophy, 
as productive of Fortitude; and who was avout to | 
publiſh a Tranſlation of Epictetus. 


I, 


| OME, Epictetus, arm my breaſt 
With thy impenetrable ſteel, 
No more the wounds of grief to feel, 
Nor mourn, by others' woes depreſt. 
O teach my trembling heart, 
To ſcorn Affliction's dart! 
Teach me to mock the tyrant Pain ! 
For ſee, around me ſtand 
A dreadful murd'rous band! 
I fly their cruel pow'r in vain! 
Here lurks Dis rEmPER's horrid train, 
And there the Pass1oNs lift their flaming brands; 
Theſe with fell rage my helpleſs body tear, 
| While theſe, with daring hands, 
Againſt th' immortal ſoul their impious weapons rear. 


II. Where- 


Pp 0 E M 8. 3 
| IT. 
Where-e er I turn n freſh evils meet my eyes; 
Sin, Sorrow, and Diſgrace 

Parſue the human race! FH 
There, on the bed of ſickneſs, Virtue lies! | 
See FrlE nDSHIP bleeding by the ſword | 
Of baſe IncraTiTuUDE! | NF 


See baleful IEALO US intrude, 0 
And poiſon all the bliſs that Love had ſtored! ji | 
| 


CORE Git tam Arn. 15+ 


Oh ſeal my ears againlt the piteous cry 
Of Innocence diſtreſt hn 4 
Nor let me ſhrink when Fancy's eye | | il 
Beholds the guilty wretch's breaſt 1 # ; 
Beneath the tort'ring pincers heave! | 
Nor for the num'rous wants of Mis'ry grieve, 
Which all-diſpoſing Heay'n denies me to relieve ! 
5 III. 5 
No longer let my fleeting joys depend 
On ſocial or domeſtic ties! 
Superior let my ſpirit riſe, 25 
Nor in the gentle counſels of a friend, 
Nor in the ſmiles of love expect delight : : 
But teach me in xxs ELT to find 
Whate'er can pleaſe or fill my mind. 
Let inward beauty charm the mental fight ; 
Let godlike Reaſon, beaming bright, 
Chaſe far away each gloomy ſhade, 
Till Vixtve's heay'nly form diſplay d 
Alone ſhall captivate my ſoul, _ 
And her divineſt love poſſeſs me whole! 


IV. But 


er e , 


IV. 


But ah! what means this impious pride, 
Which heav'nly hoſts deride? 
Within uvsEzL does Virtue dwell ? 
Is all ſerene and beauteous there? 
What mean theſe chilling damps of fear ? 
Tell me, Philoſophy ! thou boaſter ! tell: 
| This godlike all-ſufficient mind, 
Which, in its own perfection bleſt, 
Defies the woes and malice of mankind 
To ſhake its ſelf- poſſeſſing reſt, 

Is it not foul, weak, ignorant, and blind > 
Oh man! from conſcious Virtue's praiſe | 
 Falln, fall'n !—what refuge can'ſt thou find ? 

W hat pitying hand again will raiſe 
From native earth'the groveling frame? 


Ah, who will cleanſe thy heart from ſpot of ſinful blame? | 


. v. 


But fee! what fudden glories from the ſæy 
To my benighted ſoul appear, 
And all the gloomy proſpect cheer ! 
What awful form approaches nigh ? 2 
- Awful, yet mild, as is the ſouthern breeze 
That whiſpers through the OC trees, 


And 
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And gently bids the foreſt nod. 
Hark! thunder breaks the air, and angels ſpeak! 
P-hold the Saviour of the world! behold the Lamb of 
 GodF=i7: + i:-; ne: 
Ye ſons of Pride, behold his aſpe& meek! 
The tear of pity on his cheek ! 
See in his train appear 


Huwm111TyY, and PATIENCE ſweet, 
REPENTANCE, proſtrate at his ſacred feet, 


Bedews with tears, and wipes them with her flowing 
hair! BN 


VI. 


What ſcenes now me<t my wond'ring eyes! 
What hallow'd grave, 
By mourning maids attended round, 
Attracts the Sa viour's ſteps ?—what heart-felt wound 
His ſpotleſs boſom heaves with tender ſighs? 
Why weeps the Son beloved, omnipotent to ſave? 
But lo! he waves his awiul hand; 
The ſleeping clay obeys his dre2d command. 
O « Lazarus! come forth come forth, and ſee 
The dear effects of wond'rous love! 
He, at whoſe word the ſeas and rocks remove, 
Thy Friend, thy Lord, thy Maker, weeps for thee ! 


VII. Thy 
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Thy walls, Jeruſalem, have ſeen thy King; 
In meekneſs clad, lament thy hapleſs fate ! 


Unquench'd his love, tho paid with ruthleſs 8 
0 loft, relentleſs Sion ! didſt thou know 


Who thus vouchſafes thy courts to tread, 

What loud Hoſannas wouldſt thou fing | 

How eager crown his honour'd head! 

Nor ſee unmov'd his kind paternal woe, 

Nor force his tears, his precious blood, for thee to flow! 


VIII. 


No more repine, my coward ſoul, 
The ſorrows of mankind to ſhare, 
Which he who could the world controul 
Did not diſdain to bear ! | 
Check not the flow of ſweet fraternal love, 
By Heav'n's high King in bounty givn, 
Thy ſtubborn heart to ſoften and improve, 
Thy earth-clad ſpirit to refine, 
And gradual raiſe to love divine, 
And wing 1ts ſoaring flight to > heay n! 
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Nor thou, EL1za, who from early youth, 
Buy Genius led, by Virtue train'd, 1 
Haſt ſought the fountain of eternal truth,  _ b ; 
And each fair ſpring of knowledge drain d, : | i 
Nor thou, with fond chimeras vain, | . = 
With Stoic pride, and fancied ſcorn i} 
Of human feelings, human pain, „„ 1 


My feeble ſoul ſuſtain! 
Far nobler precepts ſhould thy page adorn; 
O, rather guide me to the ſacred ſource 
Of real wiſdom, real force, | 
| Thy life's unerring rule! 55 | 1 
To thee fair Truth her radiant form unſhrouds, 
Tho', wrapp'd in thick impenetrable clouds, 
She mock'd the labours of the Grecian ſchool, 
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JAMES FORDYCE, D.D. 


** 
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Author of SERMONS TO Young WoMEN. 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


: 


IN A DREAM, IN A VISION OF THE NIGHT, 
WHEN DEEP SLEEP PFALLETH UPON MEN, 
IN SLUMBERINGS UPON THE BED; THEN 
HE OPENETH THE EARS OP MEN] AND 
SEALETH THEIR ENSTRUCTION. | 
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SECOND EDITION. 


F this little piece, which has been 


ſeveral years out of print, the 


publiſher was willing to ſupply a new 
edition, for the uſe of numbers who have 
_ expreſſed a wiſh to ſee it; incited, as he 
hopes, by the favourable report of ſome 
who have peruſed it with indulgence on 
account of its deſign. - 8 


The thing itſelf is certainly not of con- 


ſequence ſufficient to give it extenſive 


currency. The ſubject indeed would 
recommend it to thoſe readers, who are 
lovers of VIRTUE: but they, it is to be 


feared, are not the many; and even of 


them how ſinall a part have probably ever 


heard its name ? Such as have may be 
A 43 b induced, 
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i:duced, by the title, to look into a pro- 
duction that profeſſes to ſet before them 
an object, of which the bare mention can- 
not but impreſs them with reſpeQ. If, 
on a nearer view, they ſhould find in it 
aught to engage attention, or gratify ſen- 
ſibility, they may poffibly be prompted to 
ſpeak of it with kindneſs to their friends, 
to thoſe younger perſons in particular 
whoſe improvement they would not be 
leſs happy than the editor to promote. 


While the partifans of vice, under the 

maſk of PLEASURE, are ermploying every 
art to enſnare our youth of both fexes, 
the votaries of vrxruE will naturally be 
zealous to put them on their guard, and 
guide them to her Temple, as the only 
abode of genuine Felicity: nor vill ſuch 
travellers, perhaps, be leſs pleaſed with 
the path, that it preſents ſome entertain- | 
ment, for the ſake of uniting the allure- 
ments of the imagination with the con- 
victions of the heart, and ſhowing that 
_ . Goodneſs is not more neceſſary, or more 
venerable, than lovely and delightful. 


12 
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The ſentiments, deſeriptions, and cha- 
racters in general, are left as they were 


in the former edition; but conſiderable 


pains have been taken to Fele the TOs 


les incorrect. 


A particular friend of the publiſher, 


being made acquainted with the deſign of 


reprinting this ſmall work, feemed very 


| folicitous that fo amiable a character, as 


that of the Firſt Female in Britain, might 
have a place in the new edition, He was 
told, that the Dream having been publiſh- 
ed many years ago, when that Lady: was 
not known, the editor had no right to 
add to the original manuſcript from which 
it was taken. He ſmiled at the objection, 
as proceeding on too nice a refinement; 
and replied, that, if the picture were found 


like, the anachroniſm would eaſily be for- 
given; that few readers would ever think 


of it; and that ſuch excellence on a Throne 
was too uncommon, not to merit being 
pointed out, among the diſtinguiſhed vo- 
tariſts of VIRTUE, 


44 This 
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This laſt remark moni the publiſher 
ſo deeply, that he could not help wiſhing: 
the viſions of the night would be: auſpici- 


ous enough to correſpond. with the deſire 
of a friend for whoſe judgment he has much 


reſpect, and to whoſe attatchment he owes 
many obligations. Thus diſpoſed he fell 
aſleep; when Fancy, preſenting the Tem- 


ple, the Gopptss, her Attendants, and the 


Aſſembly, as deſcribed in the following 
ſheets, ſelected the inſtant at which the 
venerable Doctor Herring had received his 
award, to call up the lovely i _ of the 


- admired Princels now mentioned, . 


INTR O- 


rn (9 ) 


INTRODUCTION. 


'T is ſome time ſince I was intruſted by 
my Lord **** with the tuition of his 
eldeſt ſon. My firſt care was to find out 
his temper and genius. 1 ſoon diſcovered 
bim to be a youth of lively parts, warm 
Imagination, and particularly fond of ſuch 
books as - addreſs themſelves more inme- 
diately to chat faculty. Fables, allego- 
ries, tales, romances, novels, and the 
ſprightlier kinds of poetry, were his prin- 
cipal delight. He had always been indulg- 
cd in this ſpecies of reading, and ſeemed 

to have very little reliſh for compoſitions 
of a different ſtrain, To the ſober and 
ſevere: productions of philoſophy he had 
even a diſlixe; and the precepis of mara- 
lity he could not endure, unleſs they 
3 . 


10 INTRODUCTION. 


were conveyed in ſome agreeable vehicle 
borrowed from the ſtores of fancy. 

The dominion, which that pleaſing but 
volatile power poſſeſſed over him, from his 
original turn of mind, was confirmed by 
the caſt of his favourite authors. Theſe, 
by falling in ſo ſtrongly wich the biaſs of 
his nature, at that early ſeaſon, had con- 
curred to produce a light and airy diſpo- 
ſition, which J eaſily foreſaw would be no 
friend to ſolid and ſerious improvements. 
What was yet worſe, the greater part of 
them, inſtead of making him in love with 
Virtue, by diſplaying her ſuperior attrac- 
tions, had ſeduced him into the admiration 
of her rival pleaſure ; whom by a ſhameſu] 
perverſion of their art, they have dreſſed 
in her moſt alluring ornaments, This 
they had done the more effectually, as his 
paſſions, it was ealy to obſerve, were 
ardent and impetuous. Unhappily too 
for him, - his parents, who ought to have 

oppoſed and controuled them, had by a 
cruel indulgence, much too common, ad- 
* uy to their force. 


Such 


aw. 
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Such diſcoveries were, it may be ima- 
gined, not the moſt - encouraging. In 
truth, they gave me inexpreſhble anxiety , 
which was increaſed by the duty Iowed 


to the noble family, who honoured me 


with fo high a mark of their confidence, 
by the friendfhip I conceived for my 
young charge, who, with an open and in- 
genuous aſpect, had an uncommon fund of 
good nature and an engaging vivacity of 
wit; and by frequent reflections on the 
importance of my truſt to the intereſts of 
ſociety, which would probably ſome day 


be not a little affected by his principles 
and behaviour. In theſe circumſtances 
what was to be done? 


So gay a ſpirit would at onee Pa. re- 
volted againſt grave advice, however 


kindly offered. Dry argumentation, with 
whatever fairneſs conducted, would have 
been equally diſagreeable to a mind un- 


accuſtomed to argue. Airs of authority 


would have proved yet more diſguſtful to 


a youth ſo indulged. How then were we 


in this caſe to correct the irregularities, 
and reſtrain the extetſes of a fanguine 


imagi- 
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imagination; or by what means could we 


hope to moderate thoſe inclinations, which 
had gathered ſtrength from every quarter ? 


The only method that ſeemed left, was 
to turn them as it were againſt themſelves, 
by leading this youth to Virtue in the 
road of entertainment; to inſinuate a taſte 
for learning, and the love of goodneſs, by 
exbibiting thoſe reſpectable forms in lights 
the moſt familiar and attractive; in ſhort, 
by arraying Wiſdom in the raves; of F ancy, 
and ſhowing her in all her ſweeteſt ſmiles, 
to intereſt his ſenſibility and captivate his 
heart, and thus to render that very. faculty, 


which till now had been a handmaid of 


Follygf#ninifterial to her divine Antago- 
niſt. On this plan therefore 1 relolved to 
| proceed, 8 | 

The more powerfully. to! ls. my 
pupil's regard, I joined to every other ho- 
neſt art, that of expreſſing, What indeed 


| I had always felt, a particular eſteem for 


the moſt celebrated works of imagination, | 
1 deſired him to favour me with a fewof 
his books! in that ſtyle, teſtifying a wiſh 


to peruſe them, and naming ſuch as 1 


knew 


INTRODUCTEON. vs 
knew: to be moſt inſtructive and moral, 
that I might afterwards commend. them 
to him with the greater freedom. I put 
into his hands ſome others of the ſame 
character, which he had not yet ſeen, 


I would frequently make him read to me 


ſelect; paſſages out of them, when I never 
failed to ſignify the ſatisfaction they gave 
me. I would ſometimes read to him in 
my turn, and with that kind of emphaſis 
and manner, which ſeemed both to ſur- 
priſe and delight him. By entering ſo 


5 deeply into his darling amuſement, I ſoon 


gained his affection; and; I could often, 
while we were thus employed, perceive 
his face to fluſh with a mixture of grati- 
tude and joy. . 
He had learned Latin, Gans and 
French, in a neighbouring ſchool, the 
maſter of ch informed me, that, not- 
withſtanding his quickneſs of apprehen- 
ſion, he had found it very difficult to 
teach him thoſe languages, on account of 
a certain giddy diſpoſition, which rendered 
him peculiarly backward to a ſtudy fo 
laborious and unengaging. That he might 
_ 89 
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be induced to reſume it with leſs reluct- 
ance, I aſſured him he would receive from 
many of the writers in theſe tongues end- 
leſs entertainment of the higheſt kind, 
which he could never enjoy in the ſame 
perfection from the beſt tranſlations ; and 
I promiſed to aſſiſt him in reading the 
moſt amuſing works of genius both an- 


| cient and modern. 


We went to work Miah; and by 
explaining to him difficulties, illuſtrating 
beauties, frequently varying the ſubjects, 
always intermixing ſuch ſtories and obſer- 
vations as appeared- moſt likely to amuſe 


or affect him, and ſtill ſhowmg a proper 


attention to his queſtions and remarks, 
which were often pertinent and ſprightly, 
F had the pleaſure of ſeeing him contract 
inſenſibly a liking to "the ng,” and 
a reliſh for ſtudy. 

Encouraged by this Fe In now ven- 
tured to blend with our gayer authors 
ſome of a graver vein, who, at the fame 
time that they excelled in the powers of 
imagination, abounded in the nobleſt views 
of life and nature, and availed themſelves 


of the former to ſet off the laſt with ad- 


vantage. 
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vantage. In going through them with my 
young, nes, L was ſure to mark with ap- 


a probation? the beauty and force of the - 


ſtyle ; the brightnefs and elevation of the 


ideas; the novelty, the grace, or the 


grandeur of the imagery. When he ap- 
peared delighted with any of theſe, I ſeized 
that opportunity to point out more ſtrong- 
phy the ſublime and ſtriking leſſons of truth, 
of piety, of juſtice, of generoſity, of 
ſelf-command, and public zeal, which 
they were deſigned to inculcate: I en- 


deavoured to make him ſenſible, that Fancy 
in thoſe writers was under the controul of 


Judgment, the ſuperior faculty originally 


ordained to govern, and without whoſe di- 


rection the other would have ſerved only 
to miſlead them; that the natural and mo- 

ral paintings for which they were admired 
had all an important ſignification; that the 
proportions of the ſeveral figures were 


generally as juſt, as the colouring was 
agreeable ; that it was the chaſteneſs, the 


ſimplicity, the unaffected greatneſs of fuch 
productions, with their application to cha- 
meer and manners, whieh gave them 


their 
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16 INTRODUCTION. 
their higheſt value, and procured to their 
authors diſtinguiſhed honour from the beſt 


Judges. 


I farther ſhowed him how the Muſes 
were, from the edtlieſt ages, profeſſedly 


conſecrated to the. ſervice of religion and 
ſociety, although they have been ſince too 


often ſacrilegiouſly alienated from this their 


worthieſt deſtination; how they were ac- 


tually employed to enlighten an ignorant 
and civilize a ſavage race, to enforce and 


elevate devotion, to inſpire and ſtrengthen 


a reverence for the laws, an affection for 


the community, a principle of obedience 


to parents and governors, a ſenſe of what- 
ever is decent, excellent, or heroic, and 


an emulation of virtuous fame; how they 
performed all this by celebrating the 


praiſes of the Divinity, by rehearſing the 


atchievements of divine and illuſtrious men, 


and by repreſenting in animated pictures 


whatever is praile-worthy in ſentiments and 


actions, with all that is happy and glo- 


rious in their effects; and how, on the 
other hand, they helped to reſtrain the 


wildneſs, and reduce the wanderings, of 
„ 5 
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the paſſions, by diſplaying in the moſt 
moving examples the violent convulſions, 
the horrible outrages, the unnatural guilt, 


the complicated and countleſs miſeries, 
which thoſe have produced among the 


different ranks, and through the ſucceſſive 
generations, of mankind. 
When I obſerved my ol beginn 


to enter into theſe views, and to form 


of courſe a more exalted idea of thoſe 
writings Which he had heretofore regarded 
only in the light of entertainment; I 


. proceeded to make him acquainted with 


ſome. of the moſt valuable works of the 
Hiſtorical kind, ſuch as contain a ſpirited 


and ſuccinct account of thoſe periods, 


which have been famous for the moſt re- 
markable perſonages and events. Theſe 


not only engaged his attention, and grati- 


fied his thirſt of novelty, but- tended to 


confirm in ſome degree the reflections 1 had 


made from the Poets; at the ſame time 
that they ſerved to inſtruct him in the 


condition of human life, by letting him 
ſee from indubitable facts, that though 
piety 4000 irreligion, temperance and lux- 


ury, 
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18 INTRODUCTION. 
ury, integrity and villainy, Virtue and 
Vice in general, are frequently followed, 
in the preſent ſtate, with the conſequen- 
ces which theſe writers award to them, 
according to the laws of poetic juſtice, 
they are yet far from being uniformly ſo; 
and that, how much ſoever a worthy cha- 
racter is conſtantly. preferable to the re- 
verſe on all other accounts, it is ſtil} true 
that in this world the beſt men have often 
the moſt afflicted lot, and the worſt the 
moſt triumphant. A diſcovery which 
ſeemed to fill him with aſtoniſhment and 
horrour, to remove a part of that delu- 
five glare with which the continual fight 
of opulence and greatneſs, joined to the 
proſpect of future wealth and diſtinction, 
had dazzled him, and conſequently to 
lower his lofty hopes of happineſs from 
things mend. 

Of this occaſion I laid hold to fet forth 
the ſuperiority, and neceſlity, of thoſe in- 
ternal goods, which are independent on 
the caprices of men, and the caſualties 
of life; and which are many times enjoy- 
ed moſt, when other poſſeſſions are at the 

loweſt 
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loweſt ebb. An enlightened underſtand- 


ing, a correct imagination, and moderate 
paſſions; intentions univerfally upright, 
purſued with vigour, with temper, and 
perſeverance; a ſpirit erect and firm, un- 
awed by power, unſeduced by pleaſure, 
and unfubdued by pain, yet tractable and 
mild, awake to the finer feelings of huma- 
nity, and open to conviction; with loy- 
alty and attachment to a man's prince and 
country, warmth and fidelity to his friends, 
a generous pity and forgiveneſs of his ene- 
mies; and to crown all the reſt, an un- 
reſerved devotedneſs to cop ; theſe, I told 
him, theſe were the only farisfying and 


abiding acquiſitions, which rendered a per- 
ſon contented and eſtimable in every ſtate, 


even in the depth of diſgrace and poverty; 

as, on the contrary, no poſſible aMuence 
or titles could refcue, from conternpt and 
wretchedneſs, a wiykee or Aa fooliſh 
creature. ! 

At preſent I did little more, indeed, 
than hint at ſuch ſubjects, and others co n- 
nected with them; as, the advantages for 
attaining this ealtetf ftation which are 

> | derived 
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20 INTRODUCTION. 
derived from Divine Philoſophy, more ef- 


TE 
x 


pecially that of jzsUs, and particularly 


thoſe ſuperior aids and elevating proſpects, 
which that ſovereign Maſter helds out to 
his diſciples. 
proper to delay a larger explanation till 
afterwards, when my pupil's capacity 
ſhould be more proportioned to them, and 


the efferveſcence of juvenile fancy ſhould 


give place to the coolneſs of mature 
judgment. 


But that the whole might leave, in the 
mean time, ſome ſenſible. impreſſion, I here 


aſſured a countenance more ſerious than 


uſual, took him by the hand, and addret- 


ſing him with a voice and air both affec- 


tionate and ſolemn, I ſaid, My deareſt 


Of theſe points it ſeemed 


« youth, you know my zeal for your wel- | 


fare. To thoſe good qualities, which 1 


e diſcerned in you from the firſt, I was 


“not indifferent. 
« attached to you, on account of your 
daily advances in Virtue and Learning. 
„ wiſh to behold you at laſt an accom- 
& pliſhed, a worthy, and an illuſtrious 


Aman. 1 wiſh it for your own fake, for 


I am now much more 


- that 
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& that of your honoured: parents, and for 
« the ſake of your country. Ner am I'withe ., 
* out hopes of enjoying this felicity.“ 1 
pauſed. He melted; into tears, ſtole a 


look of grateful reſpect and then caſt 


down his eyes, as ojerwhelmed' with the 
ſenſibility of a mind. that panted for excel- 
lence, but felt- its own defects. I em- 
braced him and proceeded; “ Ves, my 
« friend, your beſt intereſts are dear to me, 
and your growing improvements give 
me delight. Your modeſty and diffi- 
&« dence are graceful. Lou have, indeed, 
much to acquire. You are, in compa- 
« riſon, but beginning the glorious: career 
© of goodneſs, and of knowledge. On 
« yourſelf, next to Heaven, it will depend, 
What progreſs you ſhall make hereafter ; 
« and on that again will depend your . 
6 pineſs and your conſequence in life. 
« You are born to an ample fortune, and 
&  conldarnne honours : but remember, it 
is the more reſpectable qualifications of 
« the mind, and of the heart, that muſt 
render the others, when you arrive at 
« them, ſources of true enjoyment and 


Dignity. | 
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dignity. It is you muſt adorn your 
* rank, inſtead of being adorned by it. 
« High: birth, with low paſſions and mean 
“ talents ſerves only to make a man more 
4 conſpicuouſly little; and great affluence 
& hoarded with avarice, or diſſipated with 
& profuſion, is at beſt but guilded miſery: 
„ whereas by poſſeſſing a noble ſoul, in- 
< dulging a virtuous munificence, deſpiſ- 
ing the poorneſs of ſenſual purſuits, and 
s abhorring the baſeneſs of every diſhoneſt 
practice; by a behaviour at once pious, 
© unaſſuming, manly ; and the perſevering 
< ſtudy of polite and ſolid literature; you 
& will juſtly become the darling, as you 
© are already the hope, of your family : 
« your friends will both love and revere 
4 you: your acquaintances will ſay to 
each other, If that young man lives, he 
« will be an ornament and a bleſſing to 
e his relations, to Britain, to mankind : 
every elegant as well as rational enter- 
* tainment will attend you, and yield the 
* higheſt reliſh, by being ſeaſoned * with 
health and innocence: you will be 
of. fayourite of the Muſes; Philoſophy 
„ herſelf 
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* herſelf will light you in the way to pre- 
« ſent pleaſure; and the great Reſtorer, 
Lover, and Guardian of human kind, 
„will conduct you to immortality.” | 

Some time after this, as we ſat one 
evening in the long gallery where: we com- 
monly choſe to ſtudy, which looked into 
a garden, and commanded at ſome diſtance 
the view of meadows, hills, and villages, 
with ua paſtoral river winding through 
them. The weather being remarkably 


fine, we opened the neareſt; window, to 


enjoy the freſh air and the various proſ- 
pect. It was now early ſummer. Nature 
appeared in her higheſt bloom, and greateſt 


benigntiy.: ſhe was all ſweetneſs and ſplen- 


dour. Her unnumbered offspring ſhared 
her bounty in forms infinitely diverſified, 
Her vocal children ſhouted for joy. Was 


it poſſible to behold her, and her happy 


family, unaffected, undelighted ; or liſten 
to her little choriſters, who ſeemed to con- 
tend with one another in carolling her 
praiſe, and not to be prompted. to join in 
the general hymn? J could not reſiſt fo 


Pleaſing an impulſe ; but after à pauſe 
4 , of 
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of contemplative rapture, riſing up I re- 
cited with warmth ſome beautiful deſcrip. 
tions of the ſeaſon, which I recollected from 
different poets. The fancy of my youth- 
ful friend immediately took fire; and with 
a charming enthuſiaſm he echoed. them in 
ſimilar deſcriptions. Willing to cheriſh ſo 
fine a flame, I added a few paſſages more of 
the ſame kind. At laſt expreſſing my 
eſteem for the ſingularly pictuteſque and 
moral geni ius of J howfon, '1 repeated from 
his Summer the following lines 


Thick, in yon ſtream of light, a thouſand ways, | 
Upward and downward, thwarting and cohvoly'd, 
The quivering nations ſport; z till, tempeſt- wing d, 
Fierce Winter ſwes eps them from the face of day. 
Even ſo luxurious men, unheeding paſs 5 

An idle ſummer's life in fortune's ſhine; © 

A ſeaſon's glitter! Thus they flutter on 

From toy to toy, from vanity to vice; 

Till blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and ſtrikes them from the book of life. 


Here I was led to regret in general the 
font and wretchedneſs of thoſe who, relin- 


quiſhing the peaceful and pleaſant path of 
Virtue, wander into the by-ways of For- 
bidden Pleaſure, where all is unſatisfying 


and tumultuous, and where a tranſient 
gleam 


the 
in- 
of 
or- 


ing. 


the narrative. 
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gleam of gratifications at beſt trifling, is 


followed by a long winter of ſolid miſery. 


As the ſecurity of my noble charge was 
inſeparably connected with a deep perſua- 


- ſion of this point, I thought the preſent no 


improper opportunity to enforce it. And 
that I might render the ſubject more agree- 
able, by embelliſhing it with the colours 
of Fancy, which never failed to delight 
him, I ſtepped to one of the book-caſes, 
and taking down the ſecond volume of 


DIALOGUES ON EDUCATION, read to him 
from the Sixteenth Dialogue, a Dream con- 
cerning PLEASURE, in which, under a great 


variety of imagery and characters, drawn 
from the poetic and from the living worlds, 
are ſhadowed out, after the manner of 
ſome ancient moraliſts, the accurſed arts of 
that Enchantreſs, in deluding, diſappoint- 
ing, and deſtroying unwary mortals. 
My pupil appeared very ſenſibly affected. 
He often changed colour in the progreſs of 
His countenance, which 
was naturally expreſſive, ſometimes lowered 
with indignation at the ſtrong pictures ne 
there ſaw exhibited of vice and villainy, 


B ſome- 
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26 INTRODUCTION. 
ones brightened into approbation of 


the juſt awards he found adjudged to the 


guilty, and at other times ſmiled with con- 


tempt of the foppery and futility, which 


| are expoſed in {ome of the ideal perſonages. 
So much did the whole viſtonary ſcene en- 
gage him, that he hung upon my words 
with eager ſuſpence to the concluſion. He 
then ſeemed loft in thought; from which 


he no ſooner recovered himſelf, than he 


_ exclaimed, © What pity the author ſhould 


& have ended ſo ſoon! Or has he made 
% amends} by communicating more ſuch 


„ viſions elſewhere?” Obſerving me ſilent, 
he added, © Is not Virtue uſually ſpoken 


„ of by the poets as a real perſon? Why 
„ did not this writer publiſh ſomething in 
ce the ſame way concerning Virtue? It muſt 
© have been equally inſtructive, and more 


35 delightful. Y 


The thought was not unreaſonable. [ 


reflected on it at parting, retired into the 


garden, and there revolved all that had 
paſſed. This, with the beauty of ſurraund- 
ing Nature, the ſerenity and ſtillneſs of 
approaching night, and a ſtate of mind 

equally 


equally undiſturbed, concurred to produce 
the happieſt flow of ideas I had ever ex- 
perienced. Imagination ſtretched her pini- 


ons, as if meditating a higher flight: ſome 


friendly ſpirit ſeemed to whiſper ſublimer 
things: my breaſt heaved with the force of 
thoſe conceptions which now poſſeſſed it. 
In this fituation I ſtrayed inſenſibly into an 
adjoining ſummer-houſe, where, throwing 
_ myſelf down upon a couch, I unexpectedly 


and recollected it, I thought might be of 


and ſome days after read it to him in our 
favourite gallery. 


TEMPLE or VIRTUE. 


I rancitD that I was ſuddenly tranſ- 
ported into the Palace of PLEASURE, which 
I had ſeen deſcribed the evening before, 
| where, notwithſtanding the magnificence 
of the manſion, and the ſpeciouſneſs of the 


Goddeſs, that ſtruck at firſt ſight, I diſco- 
B " vered, 
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fell aſleep, and was favoured with the fol- 
lowing Dream; which, when I awaked, 


| uſe to confirm my pupil in the love of 
8 Virtue. As it was long, I wrote it down, 


0 


ns TEMPLE er VIRTUE. 
vered, on a cloſer ſurvey, ſuch an air of 
affectation and deceit in both, with ſuch a 
look of real diſtreſs in many of her votaries, 
ill concealed under artificial ſmiles, as, 
joined to the impreſſions remaining on me 
from my waking thoughts, ſoon convinced 
me, that the whole was a pernicious con- 
trivance to ſeduce and ruin unhappy men: 
on which I broke away with diſdain and 
horrour, and made all the haſte in my power 
from the enchanted valley where the Palace 
ſtood. When I had reached what I judged 
a ſafe diſtance, I began to lament in my 
own mind the miſery of ſuch as are taken 
in the ſnares of that wicked Sorcereſs. 
Here I was met by the good Old Man 
of whom I had read but a few hours be- 
fore, whom I recognized by his employ- 
ment of giving directions to young travel 
lers, and who, I could readily remember, 
was called THE GENIUS OF EDUCA TION, 
Perceiving me in a penſive and melancholy 
mood, he addreſſed me with much kindneſs, 
and inquired the cauſe. I told him where 
I had been, and what I had obſerved, with 
the ſorrowful reflections I could not forbear 
RO to 
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1 ake on the fate of fo many deluded 


wretches ; and ſubjoined, that being myſelf 
a youth of little experience, in queſt of 
HAPPINESS, | was uncertain what road to 


_ purſue, He looked upon me with gene- 
| rous compaſſion, and deſired me to follow 


him. 
He then conducted me along a winding 
path up a hill, on the ſummit of which re- 


ſided a ſedate and thoughtful man, well 


advanced in years, who, he informed me, 
was one of his near relations. We found 
him lodged in a lofty pavilion, from whence 


there was a proſpect of the country on every 
ſide; and he appeared, as we approached, 


to ſit in a muſing poſture on a chair of po- 


liſhed metal, which diffuſed about him an 


uncommon luſtre, and reflected ſtrong and 
full the images of things. Placed before 
him was a noble teleſcope of exquiſite wor- 
manſhip, by the help of which the moſt di- 


ſtant objects might be eaſily and diſtinctly 


diſcerned. 
My Guide acquainted me, that the name 


of this reſpectable perſonage was conTEM- 
rrariox; that he was one of the eldeſt 


B 3 ſons 
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ſons of Miſdom, and that he was poſted on 
that hill by the ſovereign of a great adjoin- 
ing empire, called VIRTUE, to inſtruct thoſe 
who were travelling towards her Temple. 
His aſpect was ſolemn, ſerene, and piercing. 
There was ſomething majeſtic in thoſe 
wrinkles, with which age and meditation 


had marked his forehead; and his grey 


hairs were © a crown of glory. 


As we entered his pavilion, he roſe up 
with an awful compoſure, and came for- 
ward to receive us with remarkable ſubli- 
mity in his air and geſture. Struck with 
reverence, I at firſt beheld him in reſpect- 
ful ſilence; but, reaſſured by his encou- 


raging looks, I repreſented to him, that, 


having been lately in the Palace of the En- 
chantreſs, PLEASURE, I was ſoon aware of 


her deſtructive wiles, had ſpeedily made 
my eſcape, and was now in ſearch of HAP- 


pINESS. The venerable Power replied, 


that as he was the profeſſed friend and 


guardian of youth, he would undertake to 
direct me, if I was diſpoſed to put myſelf 
under his care. Having thankfully accept- 
ed his offer, and being warmly recom 


mended 
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mended to him by my former Guide, he 


ſeated me by him, and bad me obſerve, 


from the advantageous ſituation in which I 
now was, the wide-expanded regions that 
lay below, and the-innumerable multitude 


Z bol travellers that croſſed it in a thouſand 


different roads. 1 

« That large tract,“ ſaid he, which 
« you ſee towards the left hand, fo varie- 
„ gated with hills, and dales, and groves, 
and ſtreams, and ſo thronged with inha- 
© bitants and paſſengers; is the dominion 
of the Sorcereſs, VICE, for ſo ſhe is pro- 
& perly called, although ſhe boldly aſſumes 
© the more honourable appellation of LEA 
* 8URE, In that ſeemingly: delicious valley, 
*.which lies in the heart of the country, 


you ſee her Palace, where you lately was. 


«* To confirm you in your opinion of her 

character, you may obſerve,” faid he, 
deſiring me to look through the teleſcope, 
* how ſome of thoſe miſerable beings, her 
6 votaries, are bewildered 1 in the mazes of 
4 the wood which grows hard by; how 


4 * others of them wander up and down from 


one bower of her gardens to another, 
RY 4 4 forlorn 
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© forlorn and diſtracted; while many of 


them are dragged away to a dirty cave, 

* concealed from thoſe who enter her 
* Palace, at the farther end of a long lane 
„ behind it, and called The Cave of Poverty: 
* a horrid place, of which the miſtreſs ſits 
* in gloomy ſtate, on a large rough ſtone, 


* clad in rags, ſhivering with cold, pining 
< with hunger, and environed by a ſet of 


* diſmal] figures eyeing her and one another 


* with dejection and amazement. Some of 


„ their names are Diſcontent, Lamentation, 
„Mean: ſpiritedneſs, Flattery, Greeaineſs, Suſ- 
* pt: ion, Diſhoneſty, Deſpair.” 


Not far from thence you may per- 
e ceive a ſtrang priſon, which is ſtyled. 
* The Houſe of Diſcipline. It is kept by 


two fierce and frightful figures, called 
« Punijbment and Terrour, who are fur- 


« niſhed with various inſtruments of toil, 


pain, and diſgrace, for the chaſtiſement 


66 of ſuch male factors as are delivered 1 into 
« their hands. 


„Rut now, proceeded he, & caſt your 


« eyes again over the country which I. 
„ ſhowed you, 1 IS s divided into ſundry 
| ” + diſtricts, 
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« diſtricts, lying | in a circle round the Pa- 
« Jace of PLEASURE. In their reſpective 
centers ſtand the ſeats of her principal 


* miniſters, who are always ſubject to her 
„will, ſubſervient to her intereſts, and 


+ ready to attend her court. 


On one ſide,” to which he pointed the 
glaſs, © you ſee,” ſaid he, © the Manſion 


* of Luxury, magnificent and ſplendid in 


the extreme, raiſed with a profuſion of 
© expence, and adorned: on every hand. 
„with all the oſtentation of art.“ And 


here he deſired me to mark with. parti- 


cular care an outlet from the gardens, lead - 


ing directly to The Cave f Poverty. 


Then turning the teleſcope to another” 
fide, & Yonder,” he continued, 1s the 
* Houſe of Intemperance. It reſembles, as 
« you may obſerve, a great inn, of which 
* the gate ſtands always open, and into 
** which crouds are continually haſtening. 
4 You may remark, that hardly any come 
out with the ſame countenance, or ſhape, 
„with which they entered, but are tranſ- 
formed into the likeneſs of different 
_ * beaſts, At a little diſtance is a large 


ns © hoſpital, 
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„ hoſpital, or lazar-houſe, into which the 
„poor wretches are thrown from time to 
time, loaded with all manner of diſeaſes, 


1 and condemned to hokneſs, pain, and 


* putrefaQtion,” 

Directing the glaſs undue way, he next 
ſhowed me the Tower of Ambition, built 
on the top of a very high hill. Thi- 
* ther,” ſaid he, © you behold multitudes 
* climbing; from different quarters, ſtrug- 
* gling- who ſhall get firſt, and puſhing 
* down thoſe. before them. On one. ſide 
* is a flowery. but dangerous precipice, 
* from which the greater part, after having 
„ with infinite toil and contention gained 
« it, tumble headlong into a bottomleſs 
“gulf, and are never heard of more. On 
the other fide. is a. ſecret. path, which 

© grows broader by degrees. At the en- 


A try to it ſtands a ſmooth and artful vil- 


„lain, called Corruption, holding in one 
hand ribbons, and in the other bags of 
„gold, which, under many a ſpecious pre- 
* text, he preſents to travellers, according 


to their ſeveral taſtes. The path, after 


" FROGS up the bill, leads down again by 
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« quick deſcent, till it terminates in a 
« dark dungeon, ſtyled The Dungeon of 
% Infamy. You ſee what numbers are 
« drawn into it; and of theſe not a few, 
ho not only rejected for à long time 
the offers of Cotruptian, but loudly ex- 
claimed againſt all that embraced them. 
The valley below,” continued my In- 
ſtructor, bending down the teleſcope, -* is 
Li polſelled by Vanity, whoſe” diſtrict you 
“ may perceive is better peopled than 
« thoſe of the other followers of PLEAR 
e sURE, which you have already ſeen.“ 
Into her gaudy dwelling ſhe allures paſ- 
ſengers, chiefly by promiſing*to' lead them 
to the Palace of her miſtreſs, through the 
Temple of Fame, which ſhe pretends is 
juſt in her neighbourhood, and only to be 
come at by pafſing through her manſion, - 
= although in reality the right road to it 
ies through the Temple of vixrux, to 
5 which it 1s almoſt contiguous. Thoſe who 
are ſo weak as to be ſeduced by her are 
commonly conſigned over to the ſcoffs of 
Ridicule; a formidable Power, who wears 
on his face a perpetual ſneer, and who, 
after 


* 
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after treating them. with proper marks of 


ſcorn, ſhuts them up in an 3 
called The Cell of Contempt. 
After this CONTEMPLATION pointed out 

to me, in a remote corner of the country, 


that had the appearance of heing disjoined 


from all the reſt, a Caſtle, which, he ſaid, 


was inhabited by an old uſurer, named 


Avarice, who ſat ſtarving amidſt heaps of 


gold, and who, though in fact a friend to 


' VICE, refuſed to acknowledge her under 
the form of PLEASURE, nor would ever 
come near the court of that jolly copptss. 
“His caſtle, you ſee, is ſituated in the 
« centre. of a deep wood, and defended 
ee with high walls and ſtrong fortifications. 
„That iron gate, which you deſcry by 
e the aſſiſtance of the glaſs, is the only 
“ entrance. It is ſecured within by many 
„ ſtrong bolts: without ſtand two ſharp- 
« eyed guards, with viſages emaciated 
« and keen, called Hunger and Anxiety, 
« who ſuffer none to pals into the caſtle 
„till they have manifeſted their affection 
« to the maſter of it, by ſerving a ſuf- 
e ficient time in an outer yard, where ſome 

* are 
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« are digging, ſome hewing ſtones, others 


carrying on their ſhoulders heavy bur- 


« dens, and many filling large cheſts with 
« earth, It is remarkable,” added my in- 
ſtruckor, © that from the loweſt cellar of 
the houſe runs a long ſubterraneous paſ- 
“ ſage, which communicates with 2 be 
„(Cave of Poverty. _ 

At laſt deſiring me to direct my regard 


to the right fide of the hill, he ſhowed 


me a country ſpacious and noble, but 


hilly and difficult of acceſs. In it I faw 
fewer travellers than in the other, which 
I had juſt been viewing: yet they were 
more than at firſt appeared, At the far- 
ther end of it, on a beautiful eminence, 


T obſerved a temple magnificent but un- 


oſtentatious. That country,” ſaid my 
Director, is the Dominion of vix r uE, 
„in which the inhabitants are inured to 
* labour, but reap the fruits of it in health 
of body and tranquillity of mind. Thoſe 
„ aſperities and preeipices which you now 
** perceive, are chiefly in the entrance, 
As you advance, it improves in ſmooth- 
„ neſs and delight, The Temple which 
| wa you 
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* you delery is that of the coppess, Where 
e ſhe receives and rewards her faithful 


votaries, who enjoy, beyond the power of 


& chance and ſorrow, what you are in pur- 
“ ſuit of, HAPPINESs:” Oh bleſſed vo- 
« taries!” cried I, with ſudden. rapture ; 

* oh glorious Temple. thither let us bend 
« our ſteps: I long to join that high aſ- 
% ſembly: let us ſet out immediately.” 


My Guide approved of my ardour; but, 


to prevent it from running into pre ſump- 
tion, again foretold me I ſhould meet 
with conſiderable difficulties in the road, 
on which I was about to enter; and then, 


taking me by the hand, led me down the 


hill, ruminating on all I had juſt heard 
and ſeen. 
We no ſooner activin at the * of it, 


than I began to find the truth of his pre- 


dictions; for we came to a road entan- 
gled with thickets, beſet with thorns, per- 


plexed, abrupt, and craggy., By theſe 


inconveniencies, though I had been ſuffi- 
ciently forewarned of them, I was not a 


little diſcouraged; ſo that, ſrom a haſty 


impatience to be at the end of fo diſagree- 
able 
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able a journey, J hurried on before my 


Protector: but the faſter. I went, the more 
was I bewildered, The path indeed was 
ſo narrow, and my diſpoſition ſo heedleſs, 


that J eaſily deviated into by-roads; an 


error to which I was additionally tempted 
on the approach of ſome perſons of grave 


appearance, who told me they were going 


the ſame way, and were devoted to the 
coDDESS to whoſe Temple I was tra- 


velling. 


The firſt I met wore a ptain garb thrown 
careleſsly about him, had a blunt manner, 


and a demure aſpect ſomewhat inclining to 


the ſullen, inveighed ſtrongly againſt the 
manners of the country from which I came, 
ſpoke of the. folly and knavery of mortals 


with much acrimony, and obſerved that 


many were profeſſed, but few or none 


real friends to vIx T uE. He called him- 


ſelf Honefly, and bad me follow him, of- 


fering to conduct me the ſhorteſt way to 


her Temple. Impatient to reach it, and 
forgetting, in my haſte, the wiſe and 
friendly Conductor, to whom I owed fo 
much attention, I was weak enough to 
| accept 
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accept the offer of this pretender, but ſoon 


had reaſon to repent of my raſhneſs; for, 


inſtead of extricating, he led me into a 
greater maze, and through worſe thickets, 
than thoſe I had already paſſed; where [ 
was pierced and: torn with the briars and 
brambles which grew on every ſide. This 


made me reſolve to follow him no longer. 


His true name, I afterwards found, was 
Cynical Sourneſs: 
On his leaving me, advanced another 


of a figure yet more homely, He was 


bare- footed, had a mortified viſage with a 
matted beard which reached to his middle, 
and was clad in ſackcloth, girt round with 


a rope. In one hand he held a maple diſh, 


and in the other graſped a whip, with 
which he would now and then laſh him- 
felf by way of penance, The name he 
aſſumed was Temperance; though I under- 
ſtood afterwards that he was only Monkiſh 
Auſterity. His appearance was in many re- 


1 ſpects far enough from engaging; yet, 


as he profeſſed the utmoſt ſimplicity of 


diet and manners, put on a ſanctimonious 


look, and peremptorily aſſerted, that there 
| V 
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was no other way to the Temple of vixruꝝ 
but through his cell, I was, in the pre- 
ſent diſorder of my thoughts, induced 
to follow him: but the road he led me 
vas fo ſtony, and rough, his diſcourſe was 
ſo forbidding, and his deportment ſo fierce, 
that being greatly ſhocked 1 2 relin- 
quiſned him. | 
The next who a me was a ſtately 
perſonage with a plauſable countenance, 
and an air of grandeur, in which howe- 
ver appeared ſomething ſtarched and 
haughty. He gave me to know, that he 
was by profeſſion a Philoſopher ; ſpoke 
much of his diſintereſted zeal, his uncon- 
fined benevolence, his mflexible probity, 
his perfect command over all his paſſions, 
his ſovereign conternpt both of pain .and 
' PLEASURE; and boldly affirmed, that 
none but he and his followers were ae 
quainted with the road to the Temple of 
VIRTUE, that he was a boſom friend of 
the coppEss, and commiſſioned by her 
to lead young travellers to her ſacred a- 
bode. His name, he ſaid, was Stoiciſm, 
though his 'enemies through ſpite often 
ER pu miſcalled 
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miſcalled him Pride. Impoſed upon by 
an appellation ſo celebrated, and ſuch lofty 
pretenſions, I readily accepted his offer: 
but he conducted me ſometimes through 
quagmires, where I was in danger of ſtick- 
ing faſt; ſometimes over precipices, where 
I. dreaded: being daſhed to pieces: and 
yet I could not diſcover that. we gained 
any ground. At length, being diſhearten- 
ed and faint with following a leader fo 
headſtrong and dangerous, and ſick of 
making ſo many unpleaſant and unſucceſ- 
ful experiments, I determined to adhere 
more cloſely to my old Guide, who had 
all this while kept behind at ſome diſtance, 
but had never loſt ſight of me. I was in- 
deed aſhamed to approach him: but ſee- 
ing me now alone, and in confuſion, he 
came up, and, on my confeſſing with hu- 
miliation my ingratitude and temerity in 
leaving him, he generouſly forgave me. 
We had not proceeded far together, 
when I was accoſted by ſome other per- 
ſons, who were not without their ſeveral 
allurements, who all wore the livery of 
VIRTUE, n pretended to be of her 
ni. 
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family. My Protector however aſſured me, 
they were counterfeits, One of them en- 


deavoured to paſs for Prudence; but I found , 


his proper name was Cunning, and that he 
was particularly to be known by his ſquint 
eyes, and ſhort ſight, Another called her- 
ſelf Juſtice; but I was informed. Severity 
was her real name. A third gave herſelf 


out for Good. nature, but was in fact no 


other than Meakneſs. And one, properly 


called Profufion, took the name of — 


berality. 
My Guide, aware cha through my 
youth and inexperience, I migh ſtill be 


ſeduced by thoſe or the like pretenders, 
conducted me through a lonely path, with 


which few were acquainted, to a green 


and moſſy: bower concealed from public 
view, at the entrance to which ſat a reve- 


rend and elderly woman, of an appearance 
wonderfully ſedate and recollected, who 
ſeemed to be the portreſs of this lowly 
dwelling. She knew my Inſtructor, and, 
ſmiling at ſight of him, admitted us with- 
out ſpeaking: a word. He told me, ſhe 
had been his nurſe, and was ſtyled S0. 

litude, 
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litude, Upon entering we obſerved a very 
lovely figure reclining on a verdant couch, 
planted round with jeſſamine and honey- 
ſuckle, which filled the place with per- 
fume. She had an incomparable clearneſs 
and ingenuity of aſpect: her countenance | 
was open as Heaven: her eyes were bright 
as the evening ſtar, and withal ſo penetrat- 
ing that nothing could eſcape her notice. 
| Her perſon appeared as if formed by the 
Graces, with inimitable proportion and 
perfect elegance. She wore an azure co - 
loured robe, of ſuch admirable texture, 
and at the ſame time ſo happily adjuſted to 
her ſhape, as to diſplay her charms in their 
full luſtre. Her whole frame ſeemed: to 
beam with glory. On beholding my 
Guide, her looks expreſſed a complacence 
that could be equalled only by her re- 
ſpect. Riſing from her ſeat, and moving 
gently forward, ſhe received us with a 
friendly joy. My venerable Companion, 
having informed her who I was, and whence 
I came, recommended me. to her care, 
and told me I might ſafely travel. onward 
to the Temple of virgTut under the di- 
| £ rection 
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rection of ſo ſure a Conductreſs, who was 
her favourite daughter, and whoſe name 
was TRUTH, I bowed my head; he left 
us ; and we ſet forward on our journey. 
Now and then certain phantoms, of an 
odd figure and fantaſtic dreſs, glided a- 
croſs our way. They would ſometimes 
make up to me, and try by a variety of 
arts to entice me from TRUTH. Theſe 
ſhe informed me were partizans of PLE A- 
SURE, and ſent by her to the frontiers of 
VIRTUE, on purpoſe to embarraſs and de- 
coy unguarded travellers. . Some of their 
names, as I remember, were Lan Glory, 
Popular Applauſe, Falſe Shame, Deriſion, 
Detraction, Novelty, Faſhion. I felt ſome 
curioſity to enter into diſcourſe with them: 
but my new Guide, holding up a mirror 
which ſhe always carries about her, and 
which reflects the forms of things as they 
are, with it confronted the ſpectres; where- 
upon ſome of them diſappeared, unable . 
to ſuſtain its ſplendour, and others (oh 
ſurpriſing effect of the mirror!) ſhrunk 
into the moſt diminutive and deſpicable 
figures that can be conceived, F 
* 
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As we travelled onward, having obſerv- 
ed that TRUTH preſented to me a cryſtal- 
line cup full of clear and ſparkling fluid, 
I preſumed to enquire what it. was. It 
was, ſhe informed me, a ſovereign prepa- 
ration, which, beſides purifying the con- 
ſtitution in general, was particularly uſeful 
in clearing aud ſtrengthening the organs 
of viſion. Ihad no ſooner, by her advice, 
made trial of its efficacy, than, methought, 
a weakneſs and confuſion in my eyes, of 
which I had for ſome time complained, 
was removed, and I diſcerned every ob- 
ject at a greater diſtance, and with more 
diſtinctneſs than before. 

My Benefactreſs deſired me to look back 
on the palace of PLEASURE, which lay 
in the valley below. But how was I ſur- 
priſed to find all its magnificence vaniſhed, 
and to ſee itſelf ſuſpended in the air, with 
a tumultuous motion that ſeemed to an- 
nounce its fall; and the adjacent fields, 
formerly ſo fruitful and well watered in 
appearance, withered at once into a fright- 
ful watte! The boaſtful coppess was her- 
ſelf ſariveled and transformed to a hag, 
| ſitting 
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ſitting in a darkſome corner, pale and 


trembling, accompanied-only by a few of 
her doleful attendants and votaries, who 


appeared like ſo many furies reproaching 


her and one another, and tearing them- 
ſelves with anguiſh and. remorſe, I turned 


away diſguſted at fo loathſome a ſpectacle 


and beſought my Guide to lead on. 
As we advanced, we were met by one 
of a youthful form, and of extraordinary 


vigour. His complexion was. of that kind 


which is contracted by toil. He had a 
ſteady look, not without ſome mixture of 


ſternneſs, to which the reſt of his make 


correſponded, being rough and hardy. 


He graſped in his hand a club, and walk 


ed with uncommon compoſure, and firm- 
neſs. This youth,“ faid my Guardian, 
is a near ally of my family, whom con- 
„ TEMPLATION had by fair Liberty. He 
is called Ręſolution, and has a temper 
& compounded of the characters of both 
“parents; for in him the fire of the mo- 
ether is tempered by the coolneſs of the 
* father.” 
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through the remaining difficulties of the 


way with an alacrity which I had not 
felt before. 


I ſoon indeed found, 15 I ſhould want 
it all; for I obſerved at ſome diſtance a 


tremendous rock, which I underſtood I 


muſt neceſlarily climb, It grew-not leſ 


formidable on a nearer approach ; and 


proved on my attempting it, ſo ſteep 5 
ſlippery, that I fell back almoſt as faſt as 


IT aſcended. There lodged too, as my 


Conductreſs informed me, in one of its 
cavities, a monſtrous being, whom we 


muſt needs ſubdue before we could gain 


the ſummit. © But,” ſaid ſhe, © be of good 


„ chear, for Heaven will ſend to our re- 
« lief a mightier power.” She had ſcarcely 


ſpoken, when out ruſhed a moſt hideous 


form, of whom the very ſight chilled me 
with horrour. He had, indeed, the face 
of a man; but it was more fierce and 
terrible than that of a lion. His eyes 
darted fire, Out of his noſtrils iſſued a 


baleful ſteam, that poiſoned the air; and 


his roaring was like © the ſound of many 
« waters.” He was armed with ſcales al- 
moſt 


E 
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moſt impenetrable by human weapons, 
| and inſtead of hands was furniſhed with 
claws which tore whatever came- within 
their reach. His name was Self Will. 
He was attended by a figure of a pale 
and ſallow viſage, whoſe eyes were ſunk 
deep in their ſockets, and rolled about 
with wildneſs and wrath. Her treſſes 
flew looſe upon her ſhoulders, and ſhe had 
in all her looks and geſtures an air of dif- 
traction. In one hand ſhe carried a ſtring 
of beads, which ſhe ſeemed to tell with 
great earneſtneſs; and in the other a 
bloody ſcourge. At the ſame time ſhe 
muttered an unintelligible jargon. By her 
girdle hung a key, with which, I was af- 
terwards told, ſnhe pretended to admit 
into, or ſhut out from, the Temple of 
VIRTUE, and the Abode of nAPPINESs. 
perceived that ſhe fondly cheriſhed 
the. monſtrous ſhape. Her name was 
Bigotry, 

At the diſcovery of this ſhocking pair 1 
was ſeized with double terrour: but Ręſo- 
lution inſtantly attacked the mis-ſhapen 
power with his mighty weapon, calling to 
8 e 
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me in the mean time not to be afraid; yet 


1 could not refrain from trembling 5 the 


event. My companion was indeed preſſed 


ſo hard by his; antagoniſt, that he muſt 
ſoon; have fallen a prey to his fury, had 


not our Protectreſs, who remained awhile 
ſpectator of the unequal combat, brought 


to our aid a ſeaſonable reinforcement. 


Oh the Godlike power that interpoſed! 
There was in her whole appearance 
ſomewhat more divinely attractive than 
aught I had ever beheld : her forehead was 
poliſhed like 1vory, and radiant with 
ſplendour : her hair was like bur- 
niſhed gold: her eyes effuſed ineffable 
mildneſe mingled with modeſt triumph: 
her regards were chiefly fixed on the ſkies, 
to which they were raiſed with ſuch ſub- 
lime devotion as ſeemed to lift the ſpirit 


of the beholder thither, Her garment, 


which hung freely from her ſhoulders, and 
reached down to her feet, was white as the 


driven ſnow: her motions were at once 


awful and ſerene. She looked like an in- 
habitant of the Empyrean,. ſent down for 


the relief of feeble mortals, At fight of 


her, Bixotiy, unable to ſupport ſo much 


effulgence, 


5. 
* 
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effulgence, turned her back, ſlunk away, 
and was ſeen no more. The name of this 
ſweetly majeſtic Power, my Preceptreſs 
informed me, was RELIG10N, In her hand 
ſhe ſupported a box of the pureſt frankin- 


cenſe, Having thrown part of it on a 
little altar that ſtood by, it raiſed at firſt 
a cloud of ſmoke, which poſſeſſed ſuch pe- 


culiar influence, as to terrify, beyond any 


thing elſe in nature, the monſter Self Mill; 


ſo that he fled away in conſternation, ut- 


tering ſuch cries as appeared to rend the 


vault of Heaven. The ſmoke was ſucceed- 


ed by a celeſtial odour, which ſoon diſ- 
perſed every noxious vapour, and filled 


the air with a I inexpreſſibly re- 
viving. 


The alarm I faifered; and the ſplendour 
of RELIG10N, had hitherto with-held my 
attention from three blooming figures that 


accompanied her. They were her daugh- 


ters, Faith, Humility, and Flope. The head 
of the firſt was inveſted with ua circle of 
rays, which threw a chearing light on all 


around her: her eyes were chiefly turned 
towards her parent, who viewed her with 
be 2 reci- 
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52 TEMPLE Or VIRT UE. 
reciprocal and ſuperior ſatisfaction: ſhe 
carried before her a ſhield of divine work- 
manſhip,. and ſeemed to lead the road to 
her ſiſters. Humility, cloathed in a veſture 
of ſober hue, which trailed on the ground, 
walked with a down-caſt look and ſlow 
ſtep : her whole demeanour was diffident 
and lowly. Fpe had in her hand an open- 
ing bud, freſh and fragrant as the morning 
roſe: ſhe heedfully marked the motions of 
her eldeſt ſiſter, and wore in her counte- 
nance a pleaſant tranquillity, which ſeemed 
a mixture of ſeriouſneſs and chearfulneſs, 
bordering upon rapture. 

As we proceeded -we were joined by 
another companion, one of RELIGION's 
family, who I was informed would help 
me to ſurmount the remaining bardſhips 
of the way. He was an elderly perſonage, 


but appeared ſtill freſh and vigorous; he 
was clad in a ruſſet cloak, wore an air of 


meekneſs and contentment, and held in his 
hand a ſtaff on which he ſometimes leaned : 
he was provided with a box of ointment 
for dreſſing the wounds, and anointing the 
feet, of thoſe travellers who had been hurt 

| be 
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by the aſperities of the road. His name, 


my Inſtructreſs told me, was Patience. This 
exhilarating power going before lent me 
his hand, and by his affiſtance I with eafe 
reached the top of the rock. I perceived 
indeed, after he joined us, that the path 
became more practicable and pleaſing. 
We ſtill aſcended ; but the aſcent diminiſh- 


ed; and among ſo many deſirable and ani- . 


mating companions, I ſoon forgot my weari- 
"neſs. The ſun, till now'concealed in clouds, 
broke forth with new luſtre, and illumined 
the faireſt country he had ever beheld in 
his mighty circuit. Beauteous proſpects 
opened on all fides. To the thorny wilds, 
and frightful precipices, we had paſſed, 


ſucceeded green meadows, and flowery 


lawns, and ſtreams of living water. 
The Temple, in full ſight of which we 

were now arrived, ſtood on the point of the 

eminence. My Guide, perceiving me ra- 


viſhed with the view of its ſituation and 


ſtructure, ſaid, © That, my ſon, is the 
„Temple of vix rug, and the Abode of 
„ HAPPINESS, From thence the monſtrous 
form, who ſo lately affrighted you, and 
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his gloomy partner, are for ever excluded. 
bs Spleen rever ſpreads her fable wings there. 
Io that bliſsful place Corroding Cares, and 
« Frarful Forebodings, with thoſe infernal 
„ furies, bitter Strife, blind Rage, brutal 
Revenge, Jealouſy of jaundiced eye, fell 
* Hate, pining Envy, devouring Appetite, 
* and pale Remor/e, muſt never approach, 
„Neither the indolent nor the buſy adhe- 
„rents of PLEASURE can breathe ſo pure 
„an air, Her joyful dependants, who are 
* ſ{ettled inhabitants, paſs the hours in a 
“ perpetual round of exerciſe without toil, 


* and of entertainment without fatiety; 


divided into different feſtal bands mutu- 
* ally loving and beloved, improving and 
improved, without other contention, ſave 
* who ſhall pay the higheſt homage, and 
render the moſt acceptable ſervice, to 
their common Sovereign, who is ever 


* ſure to beſtow her nobleſt boons on the 
„ moſt active and deſerving.” 


Mean while we drew near to the Giered 
manſion, which was built of a tranſparent 


ſtone that admitted light from every quar- 


ter: it was of a quadrangular form, and 
crowned 
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crowned with a magnificent dome: its 


portal reſted on a double row of, pillars of 


the Doric order; At the entry were placed 


two guards, who carried in their looks 


ſomething ſo ſevere, that many travellers 
recoiled at the ſight of them: their names 


were Temperance and Fortitude, Though 


their firſt appearance was not inviting, it 


ſoftened as ſoon as they obſerved our com- 


pany. The gates ſtood wide open, in which 
ſituation I was told they always remain. 

Aſcending by eaſy ſteps, we entered, I 
was tranſported with the beauty and noble- 
neſs of the place: the height and cireum- 


' ference of the dome filled and fatisfied the 


eye: the taſte of the whole fabric was 


ſimple and folemn. There was no need of 


adventitious decorations, and there were 
none. | f 


Her complexion was clear, healthful, and 


animated with a native glow more perfect 


than art can confer. Her features were 


regular, raiſed, and graceful, but not with- 


C 4 out 


At the upper end of the Table, on a 
Throne of ſtate, appeared the coppess - 
but how ſhall I deſcribe her ſuperior form? 
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out a maſculine air. Her eyes were blue, 
beautiful, and piercing as light. In all 
her mien there was diſcoverable a happy 
mixture of the modeſt and the great. Not 
a ſingle ornament about her perſon, but 
na was decent and natural, Her hair 
flowed down her neck in artleſs ringlets. 
A ſprig of laurel was wreathed round her 
temples. She wore a robe of the pureſt 
purple, that was girt with a zone about 
her waiſt, from which it fell in ample and 
eaſy folds. She held in her hand an Impe- 
rial Sword, the emblem of Power and Au- 
thority. Before the Throne, which was of 
alabaſter, were placed various enſigns of 
Dominion, a globe, crowns, ſcepters, ba- 
tons, faſces, tables of laws, ſuits of armour, 
inſtruments of war, trophies, and the ſeve- 
ral ſymbols of the Finer Arts. 
The preſence of the copptss over- 
whelmed me with veneration and extacy. 
] ſtood for ſome time immoveable, as if 
abſorbed in ſublime ideas. When I was a 
little recovered from a ſtate which morta- 
lity cannot long ſupport, my Protectreſs, 
pointing to the Throne, ſaid, « There fits 


the * of the place; the daughter 
„„ 4 of | 
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e of thoſe immortal Powers, Wiſdom and 
« £,,ve. She was brought forth at A birth 
4 with HAPPINESS, her ſiſter, and her eom- 
« panion; and ſent down from above as 


the beſt friend of men, and the ſureſt di- 


“ rectreſs of life; the guardian of youth, 
« the glory of manhood, and the comforter 
of old age. By her inſtructions and laws, 
© human ſociety is formed and maintained; 
and human nature, by converſe with her, 


„ becomes Godlike.” 


My Conductreſs then called off my view 


to the numerous attendants of virTve. 
On either ſide of the Throne, as its ſup- 


porters, ſtood two illuſtrious perſonages, 


whoſe names were Prudence and Juſtice, 


with their well-known ſymbols. Their. 
votaries, as they approached, were intro- 
duced to the Preſence by à young virgin 
of the moſt lovely appearance, who could 


not perform her taſk without bluſhing; 


Her name was Modeſty, On the right hand 
of the coDDEss ſtood Domeſtic Tendernęſs, 


Chaſtity with a veil, meek-eyed Charity, 


ſacred Friendſhip, and Heroic Indignation of 
a ſtern aſpect and awful mien, graſping 
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the Imperial Sword which VIRTUE reached 
out to him, and leading up Public Zeal, 
Magnanimity, and Honour, perſons of a 
fearleſs countenance and noble deport- 
ment, ſeveral more whoſe names I do not 
now recollect. On her left hand were 
placed, among others, Honeſly in her 
tranſparent veſt; Sincerity, of an ingenuous 
face; Refignation, leaning on a column, and 
looking to Heaven; Clemency, holding an 
olive branch; and Hoſpitality, of a liberal 
and open manner, joining hands with Polite. 
neſs, Behind the Throne might be ſeen 
unruffled Serenity ; ſmiling Chearfulne/s, 
ever-blooming Joy, with a garland of 
flowers in her hand; and the Graces encir- 
cled in each other's arms. There too ſtood 
ranged Induſiry of a hale and active ap- 
pearance, and Peace crowned with laurel, 
ſupportirg a cornucopia between them ; 
Credit linked hand in hand with Commerce ; 
and both introduced by Civil Liberty wth 
her proper types. In viRTUE's train, I 
likewiſe bcheld Rhetoric, of a bold enthu- 
ſiaſtic air; Poetry, with her lyre and her look 
of rapture; Philo/ophy, with her ſpeculum; 
Hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory, with her pen; Sculpture, Painting, 
and the reſt of the Sciences and Arts, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their reſpective attributes. 
The preſence. of the 60pDtss' ſeemed to 
inſpire the whole auguſt and amiable 
band, and added a freſh' luſtre to cheit | 
_ 1 | 
The area of the ane was filled bith 
a glorious; '-** multitude, which no man 
„could number,” collected out of all 
tribes and nations, who lived in holy union, 
and converſed together with perfect eſteem 
and confidence. Stationed near the Throne, 
Was a diſtinguiſhed company, on whom the 
_ '60DDEss ſmiled with correſpondent fatiſ- 
faction. My Guide informed me they 
were a ſet of illuſtrious Worthies, who had 
approved themſelves patterns of every ex- 
cellence, the promoters of TRUTH, the 
defenders of Liberty, the benefactors of 
mankind, the very lights of the world. 
This radiant aſſembly joined in offering 
up their ſeveral gifts, which were not ſo re- 
markable for their ſplendour and riches, 
as they were ennobled and conſecrated by 
the purity of the offerers. The minuteſt 
boblations 
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oblations were acceptable from a willing 
mind; and the undiſſembled homage of 
ſuch perſons as had nothing elſe to preſent, 
was received by the Divinity of the place 
wite a countenance no leſs propitious, than 
ſne vouchſafed to her moſt munificent wor- 
ſhippers. 

I had almoſt omitted to mention, that 
near the Throne ſtood a nymph of an al- 
luring and enraptured aſpect, whoſe name 
was Harmony, She bore between her hands 
a golden harp, and ſeemed only to wait 
for a ſignal to ſtrike, it. Silence being pro- 
claimed through the Aſſembly, after they 
had paid their homage, the GoDpzss 
beckoned to the graceful 'nymph; on 
Which ſhe kindled into higher tranſport, 
ſwept the well tuned . and played 
ſuch airs as ſoothed the hearers into atten- 


tive wonder, and celeſtial raviſhment. 
„The harp of Orpheus was not more 
* charming.” 

When the mulic ceaſed, the 3 
multitude crouded round the Preſence, 
and without ſtrife or noiſe placed them 
elves in that fituation, where they might 
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beſt be ſeen by the obſerving Deity. Such 


as were but juſt arrived, and had not yet 
deen honoured with an audience, now ap- 
proached the Throne, led up by Modeſty. 
The copDEss commanded her Recorder, 
who fat on a bench below her, to read their 
reſpective ſtories. His eyes were piercing 
as the eagle's, when he gazes on the noon- 
day ſun, and his voice ſolemn as that of 
diſtant thunders. His name was coNscr- 
ENCE. Before hint was ſpread an immenſe 
volume, in which were regiſtered the actions 
of men, as well the moſt diſguiſed and ſe- 


cret as the moſt open and avowed: nor did 
any ever contradict the teſtimony of cox 


SCIENCE, without being ſelf- condemned. 


The firſt perſon whom the baſhful uſher 


introduced was a comely Old woman of an 
appearance ſingularly decent. Purity and 
ſweetneſs. were ſo: tempered in her, as to 
create at once reſpect and confidence, while 
they beamed out in an eminent degree 
through all her looks and demeanour. 
When preſented to the copDtss, the pale- 
neſs of age could not conceal a candid bluſh, 
which over. ſpread her cheeks, as the Re- 
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corder read aloud the following encomium: 
That her earlieſt youth was diſtinguiſhed 
by an affectionate piety to Gb, and to her 
parents, accompanied with a ſobriety of 


mind, and ſedateneſs of manners, uncom- 
mon at that period of life: That, being 


married very young to an elderly gentle- 
man of good fortune and great worth, but 
of a temper ſomething warm, ſhe had im- 
proved his circumſtances by her prudent 
management, and calmed his paſſions by a 
ſuperior mildneſs and marvellous diſcretion : 
That ſhe had brought up a numerous family 
with the moſt tender care, and ſtudied by 
her inſtructions and example to inſpire 
them with an early attachment to RELI- 
G10N and VIRTUE: That, by a winning 


converſation, and well. conducted indul- 
gence, ſhe had engaged them to love her 


as their friend, no leſs than to reverence 
her as their parent: That after her huſ- 


band's death, which happened when far 
the greater part of them were young, ſhe 


had watched over their interefts with un- 
wearied attention, given them one after 


another a liberal education, and ſettled 


them 
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them in uſeful and honourable ſtations: 
That ſuch of them as were now at a diſtance 
from her, ſne continued regularly to coun- 
ſel, and to confirm in the principles of their 
education, by an epiſtolary correſpondence, 
in which ſhe wrote her beautiful feelings 
with a ſimplicity and a dignity ſeldom 
_ equalled; In fine, that ſhe was venerated 
by her ſervants, beloved by her friends, 
bleſſed by the poor to whom ſhe was in- 
deed a mother, and applauded, without one 
diſſenting voice, by all that knew her un- 
affected goodneſs, 

On hearing this ample atteſlation, viR- 
TUE beheld her with particular regard, 
and ſaid, Moſt honoured woman | thou 
« haſt been happy in thy parents, in thy 
„ huſband, in thy family; and happy ſhalt 
* thou long continue in the conſciouſneſs of 
« a life ſpent like thine; and in the higheft 
e pleaſure that can reach a parent's ſoul, 
« that of feeing her offspring proſperous 
„and eſteemed. Having reaped this na- 
« tural recompence in the preſent world, 
e thy labour of love ſhall not be forgotten 
e in the future, to which thou ſhalt be ga- 

„ thered - 
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& thered in a good old age, full of conſo- 
„lation, and ripe for immortality.” 
Having ſaid this, ſhe ordered Peace, 


; Prudence, Charity, Conjugal Love, and Dome. 


tic Tenderneſs, to weave a garland of myrtle 
and olive, and crown her with it, in the 
preſence of her female miniſters; and then 
commanded them to conduct her into the 
Abode of HAPPIN ESS, who dwelt in apart- 
ments under the ſame roof with the Temple. 
The next that appeared was a Young | 
woman, in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
She was clad in mourning ; there was 
ſomething in her attire unadorned and care- 
leſs, to which a languiſhing and down-caſt 
air, that appeared about her, admirably 
correſponded. Her eyes were fixed on the 
ground, whilſt the Recorder gave her this 
remarkable teſtimony: That having a very 
aged and moſt deſerving parent, with two 
young brothers, left to her eharge by the 
death of her mother, ſne had by her con- 
ſtant care and vigilance cheriſhed the for- 
mer and educated the latter, and by many 
works of ingenuity procured a tolerable 


| ſubſiſtence for both: That, to perform this 
| 5 laborious 
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laborious taſk more completely, ſhe had 
declined the moſt tempting offers of mar- 
riage for herſelf; being reſolved never to 
transfer upon a huſband the burden which 
Providence had laid upon her: That hav- 
ing at laſt cloſed her father's eyes, and 
ſeen her brothers happily provided for by 
a public foundation, the managers of which 
had been made acquainted with her meri- 
torious behaviour, it was now her chief 
employment to excite in them an ambition 
of imitating their parent's excellence, ſo as 
to embalm and preſerve his memory in the 
honourable reputation of his children. 
Such uncommon ſelf-denial and filial 
piety, in a perſon ſo young and ſo hand- 
ſome, drew upon her the admiring eyes 
of the whole Aſſembly; which producing a 
virtuous confuſion, heightened her native 
attractions. The copptss looked upon 
her with tenderneſs, and faid, © Lovely 
daughter! thy gentle qualities and ge- 
„ nerous exertions ſhall gain thee fairer 
« honours, than the more ſplendid atchieve- 
ments of thoſe who have been accounted 
* heroines , and thy name ſhall be held up 
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* to future ages, as a pattern of duty and 
« affection. Thy children (for thou ſhalt 
vet bring a beautiful offspring to a man 
of worth) ſhall repay thee tenfold, and 
“ copy with ſucceſs thoſe perfections which 
thou haſt ſo uſefully and amiably diſ- 
* played.“ 

ViRTUE then preſented her with a my- | 
ſtic girdle, which was woven by the Graces, 
and endowed with ſuch efficacy as to con- 
fer upon the wearer the power of charming 
every beholder. She received it bluſhing, 
and withdrew. LH PRES. 
After her, was introduced a man about 
middle age. There was, in his eyes, a 
fire that indicated paſſions naturally ſtrong; 
yet he approached the Throne with a look 


of diffidence and concern. The Recorder 


repreſented, That this votary was formerly 
proud and overbearing, prone to voluptu- 
ouſneſs, and impetuous in his ſchemes to 
gratify it: That his wealth and rank, to- 
gether with an early indulgence of thoſe 
propenſities, had contributed not a little to 
augment their violence: That conceiving 


A fondneſs for a young lady of „*“V „ 
ed 
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ed birth and beauty, joined to many eſti- 


mable qualities, but whoſe fortune was 
ruined by a train of unpropitious events, he 
hoped her ſituation might make her an eaſy 
prey to his deſigns, as he could not be con- 
fined by marriage, and had always enter- 
tained that groſs opinion of women in ge- 
neral which is common among looſe men: 
That, after employing every ſeducing art, 
he found her equally unmoved by allure- 
ments and by terrours: That being at 
length, by the inviolable ſanctity of her 
manners, ſubdued into juſt admiration and 


virtuous love, he deſiſted from his infamous 


attempts, and, after convincing her with 
ſome difficulty of his ſincere repentance, 
raiſed her from indigence and obſcurity to 
a ſtation of affluence and honour, in which 
her hitherto concealed accompliſhments 


broke forth with ſplendour : That her in- 


comparable deportment ſo ſoftened and 
moulded his temper, as entirely to reform 
It, and render him unaſſuming, mild, and 


moderate, a friend of vIRTuE, and a m- 
dian of the ſex. | 


He 
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He was delired to bring forward his 
benefactreſs. With ardent haſte he ſingled 
from the throng the lovelieſt creature the 
ſun ever ſhone upon, who, thus unexpect- 
edly preſented to public view, appeared 
with additional luſtre from the reddenings 
of conſcious worth, that glowed in her 
countenance. On which, eagerly preſſing 
her hand, he ſaid, * This, awful Gopbss ! 
this is the matehleſs woman who convert- 
ed me to reaſon and humanity. I have 
done nothing to merit your notice: only 
4 beſtow upon my beloved companion ſome 
& recompence proportioned to her deſerts.” 
He turned to her with unutterable admira- 
tion. Her regards. were fixed upon the 
ground; and ſhe obſerved a modeſt ſilence, 
more expreſlive than the livelieſt eloquence. 
 _V1mTusx from her throne ſurveyed them 
both with ſingular ſatisfaction, and ordered 
Hymen to bring forth from her treaſury two 
garlands of ivy, which ſhe herſelf wreathed, 
about their heads, while ſhe thus addreſſed 
them. Bleſſed pair! I crown. yow with 
© theſe as memorials of my complacence, 
< and of the conqueſts that each of you 
& has 
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has gained. Remain eternal monuments 
&« of the joys that ſpring from a chaſte 


« and rational affection; and witneſs to 
a degenerate age, how far theſe en- 


C dearments of the heart ſurpaſs the warmeſt 


* tranſports of lawleſs paſſion.” | 

She then commanded Chaftity, Meekneſs, 
Fidelity, and Chearfulneſs, in company with 
the Graces, to conduct them into the . 
neal chamber near the altar. 


Next in order came a grave matron- like 


lady on the decline of life: but no wrinkles 
had yet deformed her face; and by many 
agreeable traces, which ſhe till retained, 
I could perceive ſhe had once ſtood in the 
foremoſt rank of beauty. Her looks be- 


ſpoke a mixture of ſentiment and. ſimpli- 
city; and her air was of that kind which 


is at once elevated and engaging. It ap- 


peared, That having been heireſs to an 


ample fortune, and poſſeſſed of many ad- 
vantages both of mind and perſon, ſhe had 
nevertheleſs maintained ſuch a moderation 
ol ſpirit as gave real dignity to the firſt, 

and added new allurement to the latter : 


That, though her train was ſoon ſwelled 
with 
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with a croud of admirers, ſome of whom 
were of the firſt diſtinction, and addreſſed. 
never been vain 
of paſt, nor ambitious of future conqueſts : 
That ſhe had made uſe of her affluence, 
and other advantages, only to relieve 
the poor, to patronize the deſerving, and 
protect the modeſt againſt © the oppreſſor's 
© wrongs, the proud man's contumely, and 
< the inſolence of office:“ That having re- 


jected the baits of grandeur offered her 


by her intereſted ſuitors, who conſidered 


marriage merely as a bargain, and thoſe of 


gallantry preſented her by gay ones, who 


regarded it as the laſt refuge of a ruined 


eſtate, ſhe had made choice of a plain man, 


without rank, youth, or beauty, and of a 


very moderate. income, but of admirable 
ſenſe and uncommon worth; with whom 
ſhe removed into the country, preferring 
his company, and that of a few ſelect 
friends, amidſt the ſtill delights of retire- 
ment, to the tumultuous diverſions of the 


town, and the tireſome parade of a court. 


The coppess, with an aſpect of high 
approbation, thus confirmed ſo honour- 
able 
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able a teſtimony : '* Exalted creature! I 
have long beheld with more than ordi- 
© nary eſteem thy diſcreet, reſerve, thy 
* equatihmity, and generous uſe of power 
and opulence; Theſe have found their 
* juſt reward in one of the beſt men. Be 
thou a laſting model to thy ſex, of un- 


„ ambitious, but noble conduct: teach 


them to ſacrifice the tranſient glare of 
* wealth, and hollow pageantry of great - 
% neſs, to the ſolid and unfading ſweets of 


„ friendſhip, freedom, and ſelf enjoyment.” 
Then virTus taking: from her own 
hand a ring of ineſtimable value, on which 
were cyphered the names of M iſdom and 


Love, put it upon the finger of the votareſs. 


She was afterwards conducted, by three 


attendants of the coppEss, Generofity, De- 


cency, and Foy, to her huſband, who, from 
a corner of the Temple, had witneſſed with 
rapture the honours paid to the admired 


author and partner of his happineſs. 


The ſucceeding votary appeared to be 

a man paſt the boiſterous ſeaſon of youth, 

but not yet fully arrived at his prime. He 

had a maſculine and animated look, mixed 
with 
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with ſomething thoughtful ; which ſeemed: 
to intimate, that he had endured conſider- 
able hard{hips, but ſpoke at the ſame time 
a mind unbroken and ſuperior. Of him 
it was recorded, That, though born to a 
| plentiful eſtate, he had found it much im- 
paired by the extravagance of his father, 
and the injuſtice of his guardians : That 
the remainder he had employed in giving 
himſelf a liberal education: That he had 
wiſely appeaſed, or reſolutely ſupported, 
ſome ſtrong animoſities which he had in- 
curred without deſerving them : That he 
had with invinctble temper ſuſtained the 
aſſaults of calumny : That having at laſt, 
with ſagacity and ſpirit, extricated him- 
ſelf from a train of difficulties; and having 
by unwearied application acquired an opu- 
lent fortune; while by perſevering probity 
joined to fine parts he converted cenſure 
into applauſe, he betrayed no elation of 
mind, but continued uncorrupted by pro- 
ſperity, as he had been unconquered by 
affliction: That he had availed himſelf of 
his new. acquired riches, in ſupplying the 
wants of thoſe very relations who had uſed 
him 
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him worſt, in maintaining ſome of them 
who were diſabled by age or infirmities, 
and ſettling others in the world : That his 
hand was ever open to indigent merit, his E 
houſe a ſanctuary to injured innocence, 
his advice and aſſiſtance free to all, and | 
his company courted equally by the old ö 
and the young, of whom he was particu- . 
larly ſolicitous to inſpire the laſt with a ö 
ſenſe of Honour and the love of vI RT UE. 
The coppess, delighted with this rela- 
tion of ſo extraordinary a perſonage, com- 
manded two of her attendants, Magnanimity 
and Liberality, to crown him with a wreath 
of laurel, as if he had been a conqueror 
Juſt returned from the field of battle. Then, 
with a voice melodious as the ſongs of 
_ Elyſium, ſhe thus addreſſed him: © Shine 
on, thou generous youth! ſhine on inva- 
« riably, with the ſplendour of a ſuperla- 
tive humanity. Inſtruct mankind by 
thy perſuaſive converſation; charm them 
„with thy great example: make the un- 
* thinking, the vicious, and the vain, 
* aſhamed ; teach even the moſt ſavage 
* minds to revere that exalted form of 
TDT 
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66 goodneſs which they can never 25 to 
% imitate.” 

Struck with this ſolemn atteſtation of 
VIRTUE herfelf, the hero, with an ami- 
able baſhfulneſs, retired behind the Throne, 
and diſappeared amongſt the * 
croud. 

The next votariſt introduced was a per- | 
fon far advanced in years, whoſe reverend 
viſage berokened a certain ſacred ſimpli- 
city of character. His demeanour was 
perfectly plain, and his“ appearance alto- 
gether primitive and artleſs. He approack- 
ed the Throne flowly, On his right hand 
ſtepped RELIG1ON , on his left, Philoſophy : 
Humility walked behind him. Of him it 
was. told, that he was one of virTue's 
priefts, who had ferved at her altar with 
a zeal as pure as the fire which burnt upon 
it, and withal as mild as the oil which fed 
the holy flame: Every hour that could be 
ſpared from an immediate attendance on 
his function, he had employed in exerciſes 
of a rational piety, or in offices of an unli- 
mited benevolence, 'or in ſtudies devoted 
to the purpoſes of both: Having received 

free : 
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from Nature a marvellous perſpicacity in 


experimental reſearches, he had, with a 
diligence and ſucceſs till then unknown, 


applied it to penetrate her works: He ex- 


plored accordingly many of her ſecrets, 
eſpecially thoſe relating ro the vegetable 
and animal machinery : By drawing aſide 
the veil which had hitherto enveloped them, 
he diſcloſed ſuch miracles of power, intel- 
ligence, and goodneſs, as ſtruck each at- 
tentive ſpectator into devout aſtoniſnment: 
By theſe diſcoveries, he had not only ad- 


vanced the glory of the great Artificer 


he had contributed to the benefit of man, 
in pointing out their important uſes, for 
the preſervation, comfort, or improvement 


of life. He had ſubdued the very elements 


to the ſervice of his ſpecies, even there 


where they had been moſt refractory and ö 


noxious: The air and water he had purified 
and ſweetened by thoſe admirable arts for 


which multitudes of human beings 5 every 0 
age would “ rife up and call him bleſſed.“ 


He had in ſome ſenſe reſtored breath to 
thouſands of his fellow creatures: The 
lame of his incomparable ingenuity and 


1 worth, 


' 
1 
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worth, having induced an illuſtrious per- 
ſonage to force him by a fort of friendly 


violence to the court, he had remained, 
amidſt the glitter of a palace, the ſame 
contemplative and elevated ſpirit that he 


had ever been found in the ſhade of retire- 


ment; retreating ,thither, as often as he 
could; and when he could not, walking 
through the circles of grandeur and gaiety 


with an undeſigning heart and unaffected 
manners; breathing an air of ſanctity like 


the inhabitant of ſome ſuperior region, and, 


as by beams brought down from above, 

kindling in thoſe about him the love of 

RELIGION, Temperance, and Wiſdom. 
VirTUuE ſmiled upon the faint with af- 


fection and delight, which, when the Re- 


corder had ended, ſhe thus expreſſed: 


Happy old man! let me, in the preſence 
« of this aſſembly, congratulate thee on thy 


« ſingular felicity. Happy in thy genius, 


in thy diſpoſition, and in thy royal Mi- 


« ſtreſs! Thrice happy in the power of dif- 


« fuſing health and refreſhment through 


the abodes of ſickneſs and dejection, in 


« the praiſe of ſaving the lives of millions 
220 8 
yet 


he TY 
F "IP Ds 6 
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© yet unborn, in the glorious privilege of 
69 leading immortal minds to adore, with 
an enlightened devotion, the Author of 
« this univerſe! Let the joyful recollection 1 
4 ſupport thy drooping age; let the honours 
paid thee by the beft and greateſt of 
«© mankind exhilarate thy ſpirits; and let 
„ thoſe pleaſures of divine philoſophy, + 
e which thou art ſo eminently qualified to | 
« reliſh, anticipate the tranſport thou ſhalt 
* ſhortly derive from the ever-new diſco- 
* yeries, and the ever: riſing contempla- 
tions, of eternity.” 
The copptss then ordered Sculpture to 
erect for the admirable man a ſtatue of the 
. fineſt marble, with the figure of a Venti- 
BW lator on the pedeſtal, and this inſcription, 
TO THE GOOD DOCTOR HALES, SECRE- 
TARY OF NATURE, | 
After him came forward another votary, - 
| paſt the prime of life. His eagle look gave 4 
indications of a daring ſpirit, and a com. 
manding genius, formed for planning the 
grandeſt ſchemes, and. ſuſtaining the moſt 
arduous ſtruggles. The reſult was a cer- 
tain air of Juſt and noble authority, that 


'D 3 ſeemed | 
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ſeemed capable alike of impreſſing awe 
upon ſubordinate minds, and ftriking diſ- 
honeſt hearts with terrour, He approached 


the Throne with a dignified port, holding 
in his hand an expanded volume. He eyed 


it and the coppess by turns, while this 


extraordinary account of bim was read 
aloud: That, inflamed with a fervent love 


of Liberty, and penetrated with ſolicitude 
for his Conntry, he had early devoted 
| himſelf to their intereſts; That the feaſon 


of youth, ſo frequently difgraced by de- 
bauchery or loſt in trifles, he had diligently 
employed in the ſtudy of hiftory, politics, 


oratory, and polite letters, with a view to 


prepare him for the part he might after- 
wards fill in the councils of the nation : 


That, being foon called to this high truſt 


by the unbought election of his country- 


men, he approved himfelf an intrepid pa- 
triot, as well as a profound ſtateſman, and. 
a ſpeaker of jrreſiſtible energy; neither 


FRA to the haughty pageants of power, 
nor courting the favour of. the giddy po- 


pulace : That ſcorning a bribe himſelf, by 
whatever name — he had conſtantly 


W 


J!ͤ j 0 as © 


pad © 
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inveighed, with a conſcious boldneſs which 
dreaded no repriſals, againſt the venal 
herd of every claſs, but chiefly againſt 
thoſe pretenders to patriotiſm, who after 
decrying venality in others, had them- 
ſelves bartered independence, freedom and 
fair renown, for filthy lucre, or fome 
tinſel ornament of dear-bought greatneſs :* 
That the reputation he had gained for 
inflexible integrity and tranſcendent” abi- 
| lities, having raiſed him to the moſt be- 
neficial . e in the ann 
3 ein large eme . 
which he might have received without re- 
proach, diſplayed a glorious ſuperiority 
to wealth: That, as he had diſcharged: 
the important duties of the place, with 
an attention which none ever queſtioned ; 
ſo he had proved that he accepted it on 
conditions which none could condemn, by 


* The lovers of Virtue and Patriotiſm,- wko 
may chance to look at this character, wiil regret 
that aught ſhould have happened to render it leſs 
like the original than it appeared many years ago, 
when-the Dream was firſt publiſhed. 


D 4 quitting. 


quitting it with dignity, when he might 


quence againſt thoſe unhappy meaſures, 
and that unbounded prodigality of pub- 


or infatuated managers would expoſe their 
country to diſgrace and ruin: That he 
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not hold it with honour: That whilſt he 
yet held it, he ſcrupled not to level the 
thunders of his more than modern elo- 


lic treaſure, by which he foreſaw its wicked 


had often propoſed and warmly pleaded 
in behalf of ſalutary laws, and wiſe re- 


gulations, for ſtopping the progreſs of 


Corruption, for purifying the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, and for ſecuring the indepen- 


dency of parliament : That this courſe 


of ſervice had been a courſe of ſuffering ; 


| he, like all the greateſt men who had 


gone before him in the ſame illuſtrious 
track, having been hated and perſecuted 
by the corrupters and the corrupted, re- 
proached by thoſe he could not reclaim, 
relinquiſhed by thoſe he could not pro- 
mote, and his contempt of riches repre- 


- ſented as artifice, or ridiculed as quix- 
otiſm: That nevertheleſs, unterrified, and 


undiverted from che purpoſe oſ his mw 
* 
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he had continued a courageous champion 
for Liberty, and a zealous votary of v1R- 
TRE doing 346-1669 
This high encomium being ended, the 
GODDESS deſired. him to make known his 
requeſt before the whole aſſembly ; on 
which he thus adareſſed her : * Great So- 
„ vereign! Weakened by diſeaſe, and 
„worn with fatigue; IL come; to aſk an 
e abatement of my toils, hitherto, / alas} 
but lite efficacious; and permiſſion 
to reſign into your hands this volume 
of laws, which the profligacy of the 
times would not. receive; ſince you alone 
© can «ccompliſh;. what your few friends 
«© have attempted without ſucceſs. Send 
forth through the land your powerful in- 
« fluence, to reſtore the ſoul of ancient free- 
« dom, to rectify the taſte and elevate the 
« ſentiments. of a ſinking age, and trans- 
e faſe through every rank a predominant” 
7 regard for TRUTH, RELIGION, and the 
ny Commonweal. Support, mighty GoD- 
* DESS, the majeſty of the laws, the glory 
of the King, and the reputation of Bri- 
© tain ; animate her ſons with Roman cou» 
: D 5 „rage 
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&; rage to defend their country; poſſeſb 
« them with a holy zeal to aſſert thy cauſe, 
e and reinſtate thee in thy primeval ſplen- 
* dour : | extinguiſh in their breaſts the 
« enfeebling love of ly ASURE, thy igho- 
“ple rival: fire them with a juſt diſdain 
* of Avarice and Mean Ambition : teach 
them to deſpiſe the cowardice of doing 
« wrong, to ſpurn the hire of oppreſſion, 
« and to abhor the wages of iniquity. 
« [et the Muſes, and all the Liberal Arts, 
be made ſubſervient to morality, and 
« decency of manners: and O thou guar- 
* gdian and friend of human kind! inſpirit 
all in ſtations of authority to jom their 
« efforts in favour of their native land; 
„till under thy direction the conſtitution 
« be thoroughly refined, Liberty and power 
& attain an equal poize, and Britain be- 
come, by wholeſome diſcipline and pru- 
dent laws, incorruptible at home, as 
« well as, by a bold exertion of her hid- 
« den ftrength, be reſtored to her former 
character abroad, and rendered once 
E more the miſtreſs of the ſeas, the envy 
Pi « of 
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& of the nations, me the dread. of 1 
„ rants.” 
The Gopptss heard him with deep 
attention, and, with a took and accent 
expreſſive of peculiar ſatisfaction, replied, . 
Heroic man! Expect from Providence 
„and me the rewards due to your exalted 
& merit. Know, in the mean while, that 
« your Country turns her imploring eye 
“on you, and aſks from your inter pofition 
te her long-wiſhed deliverance and reſto- 
8 " With you alone ſhe is deter- 
mined to entruſt her treaſure ; and ſhe- 
8 3 on you to direct its application, 
and fave it from waſte by diſmiſſing 
her fraudulent and her uſeleſs ſervants, 
and introducing among the reſt methods 
© of frugality; to promote the reforma-- 
tion of her ſons ; to repell the encroach- 
© ments; and countermine the policy, of 
« her foreign foes; to point her venge⸗ 
« ance againſt her boſon traitors, and ſup- 
port under the cares of government a 
„ brave and honeſt Prince. It is an awful 
charge; but ſhrink not from it. Take 
back the ſacred volume. Your una- 
| « bating 
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T © bating perſeverance ſhall be crowned - 
* with never-fading honours, and, what 
„you will eſteem yet more deſirable, with 
* eminent ſucceſs, The cauſe you have 
+: eipanled. 1 is immortal; it is the cauſe of 
„ VIRTUE. 

The coppess, then 3 ſome 
ſteps from her Throne, preſented her hand 
to this ſingular perſonage, and command- 
ed him to. ſit down by her ſide: after 
which, having employed Juſtice to bring 
from her ſtores a golden ſignet with this 
inſcription, TO THE REAL PATRIOT, ſhe 
delivered it into his hands, that he might 
wear it ever after. At a retribution ſo 
righteous and uncommon the whole Tem- 
ple reſounded with acclamations. 
Silence was again proclaimed, when a- 
nother votary advanced, whoſe preſence 1 
could perceive to produce in the behold- 
ers a mixture of reverence and love, 1 
was ſurpriſed at the frefhneſs and beauty 
of his looks, when told of his declining 
age. I aſcribed it in part to the temper 
of his mind, which I underſtood was the 
ſweeteſt that could be. coucrived. In- 


deed. 
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deed his very countenance declared it; 
for That was lighted up by candour, and 
benignity. The © meek and quiet ſpirit” 
of a little child diſcovered itſelf in every 
feature of this amiable man. At the ſame 
time there ſhone about him a ſanctitude of 
air, which ſeemed to be the joint emana- 
tion of Purity and Wiſdom. His perſon 
was tall and graceful. A robe of white 
lawn, that reached down to his feet, pre- 
ſented the emblem of Peace and Innocence. 
His gait was at once compoſed and cour- 

teous. We were informed that this was 
another of virTue's prieſts, who made 
the feweſt pretenſions, but had the faireſt 
title to her favour. His boſom was touched 
by her gentleſt inſpirations ; his life had 
been one entire offering to Her. He had 
never done an unjuſt action, never an un- 
kind one. But a negative goodneſs could 
not content his generous ſoul: he aimed 
from the beginning at ſomething more di- 
vine; he aſpired to the ſublimity of Chri- 
ſtian perfection. Through the ſucceſſive 
degrees of his order, he aſcended by the 
Ae of merit ſolely, till by the con- 


tinued 
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tinued and growing friendſhip - of his ſo- 
vereign, reſponſive to the public voice, he 
arrived at the ſurnmit of facerdotal pre- 
ferment in his country. There he ſat with 
the mild dignity of unpretending excel- 

_ tence; for, as he had attamed this height 
without ambition, he poſſeſſed it without 


pride. He deemed it indeed, on account: 


of the numerous and difficult duties it 
demanded, a painful preeminence, and 
only for the ſatisfaction of diſcharging 
them, delirable. His large revenue, and 
large power, he faithfully employed for 
the intereſts of vir run and thoſe of her 
lovely attendant RELIGION, which he ſtill 
regarded as inſeparably conjoined: their 
common cauſe he had ever pleaded with 
an oratory . which all admired, and few 
could equal. His auditors liſtened with 
awful recollection, and caught the vital 


ſpirit that iſſued from his lips : they be- = 


lieved. thoſe ſtrains in commendation of 
Holineſs to be genuine, which ſtreamed ſo 
naturally from a feeling and abundant 
heart. His elocution eaſy, yet ſtrong and 
peautiful, his manner ſimple, yet — 

1 | tive 
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ſive and noble, rendered him a valuable 
model in the preaching art; an art which 
he never proſtituted to palllate the vices 

of the great, or humour the paſſions of 

the vulgar, to promote the defigtis of a 
party, or kindle the deſtructive flame of 
theological debate. No one ever knew 
better to reconcile Politeneſs with Sincerity, 
affability with grandeur, the warmeſt at- 
tachment to TRUTH with the juſteſt re- 
gard for Toleration. When the king and 
the nation were in danger, his magnani- 
mous behaviour diſcovered that Loyalty, 
Reſolution, and Public Zeal, conſpired to 
animate his bofom: but Peace was his 
darling object, as became a ſervant of the 
PRINCE Or PEACE; and Moderation was 
his conſtant companion. Theſe placid diſ- 
poſitions he had on every proper occaſion 
recommended to all; to thoſe eſpecially 
of his own profeſſion: the pooreſt and 
| the loweſt of the latter he, though raiſed 
ſo far above them, never. failed to regard 
as his brethren while their behaviour was 
becoming and modeſt; for indecency or 
petulance, in a preacher of Humility and 
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Righteouſneſs, excited his, particular ab- 
horrence. He was a father to the church: 
the ſons of the clergy he cheriſhed as his 


a 


ſons. But kindneſs in him was not cir- 
cumſcribed to perſons of his own per- 


ſuaſion; its rays, like thoſe of the ſun, 


were expanded through the general orbit 
of humanity. His religious ſentiments 

might be ſaid to reſemble the ſame. glo- 
rious luminary : they were all benign and 
bright, unconfined by local prejudices, 
and impartial as that eye of Nature. Good 
without oftentation, and friendly with- 
out pretence, his promiſes were few, his 
ſervices many. He was beloved by 


worthy men of all denominations : he 


was revered even by the worthleſs, whom 
he compaſſionately admoniſhed, not re- 


proached, unleſs they added malignity 


or inſolence to their other crimes; and 


then, in imitation of his divine Maſter, 


he treated them with a mixture of pity 
and indignation: he was hated by none 
but bigots, whom he forgave always, and 


ſerved when he could. A friend to the 
followers of viIR TE, a benefactor to the 


children 
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children of miſery, his inexhauſtible be- 
nevolence, like ſome perennial ſpring, per- 


petually flowed to both; to thoſe moſt, 


who moſt deferved-and wanted it. Here 
the Recorder made a ſhort pauſe, looked 
at the venerable man, and then added 
with warmth, © I atteſt docToR HERRING 
“ to have been a faithful miniſter of 
« VIRTUE, and of jxsus!” 
The Goppzss ſmiled aſſent, and thus 
addreſſed him: My friend and advocate ! 
« I thank you for ſupporting my cauſe fo 


* nobly. I am at a loſs to pronounce. 


„ which has been moſt perſuaſive, your 
C eloquence, or your example. How 
happy for mankind, were all of your 
order to imitate both! Henceforth take 
„your ſtation at the gate of my Temple, 
and conduct my purer worſhippers to 


the inmoſt ſanctuary, where PERPEC- 


* TION and HAPPINESS fit enthroned, 


„s and are encircled | in | each other's arms 
« for ever. 15 


This ſaid, ſhe RT 3 to be 


_ crowned with a golden mitre, on the fore 


part of which was a heart emboſſed with 
diamonds, 
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diamonds, whence proceeded a lambent 
flame; ſignifying in the ſymbolical lan- 
guage, That the Wearer was eminent 
for a ſoul conſecrated to Purity and 
Love. 

This excellent man was ſucceeded by 
a Lady of ſuperior extraction and ſin- 
gular delert, She was introduced by 
Modefly, whoſe: humble maxims ſhe. had 
never tranſgreſſed. On her right hand 
walked the Muſe Erato, to denote ber 
affectionate diſpoſition ; and on her left, 
Melpomene, to mark her ſkill in muſic, 
Her train was ſupported by a youth whoſe 
name was Good Humour, and whoſe aſpect 
beſpoke a mind inſpired by vivacity, and 
brightened into gladneſs. Her ſtature 
was not of that lofty kind, which is par- 
ticularly adapted to command reſpęct; but 
in her countenance graciouſneſs was ſeat- 
ed, and her ſmiles were the genuine ex- 
preſſion of benevolence. She moved with 
a majeſty ſoftened by eaſe. Her appear- 
ance altogether created in the beholders 
a pleaſing intereſt, which was height- 


ened 
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ened into admiration, when they heard 
her ſtory. / 


Born a Princeſs in a foreign court, not 


remarkable for its magnificence, ſne had 
early enlivened it by her gaiety of heart, 


as ſhe always adoined it by the decency 


of her manners. Theſe, united with a 
conſiderable ſhare of elegant accompliſh- 
ments, and a peculiar benignity of na- 


ture, had held her up as an object wor- 
thy the regards of a Prince, whoſe youth 


and elevation, placed as he was the head 
of a great people, and ſurrounded with 
all that could flatter his paſſions, had not 
power to ſeduce him from the deſire of 
attaching his heart to the votareſs of 
VIRTUE, and ſeeking his ſatisfactien in 
domeſtic joys. The report of her excel- 
lence, having reached his ear, had fixed 
his choice Although, when ſhe was firſt 


ſeen vy the nation upon whoſe protection 


me had thrown herſelf, where imagination 
had expected to find her no leſs beautiful 
than worthy, their fond hopes ſeemed but 


little gratified in her perſonal figure, ſhe. 


had yet, by a demeanour irreſiſtably ſweet 
„ 1 as 
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as well as uniformly prudent, gained 
every hour on the eſteem of all that ap- 


proached her; till at laſt ſhe ſtole upon 


their hearts, and became the moſt uni- 


verſally beloved character in the king- 


dom: nor had her popularity been ever, 
in a long ſeries of years, forfeited with 
any party, ſhaken by any faction, or 
undermined by any political cabal. Thoſe, 
who differed from each other moſt widely 
on all other ſubjects, warmly agreed in 
admiring her gentle qualities and capti- 
vating deportment; which no height of 


ſtation, no blaze of ſplendour, and no 


breath of applauſe, had at any time 
been able to alter or abate. BEE 

In her family, ſhe had always ſhone | 
with the ſame ſoft-luftre. By her chear- 
ful converſation, her ppritely humour, 
her enchanting meekneſs, we never- 


ceaſing attentions of duty and oberance, 


and the unwearied exertions of maternat 


fondneſs, had invariably ſecured for her, 


in the boſom of her royal Partner, a 
throne ten thouſand fold more deſirable 
than any which Ambition can boaſt, While 

they 
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they ſerved to ſooth that boſom, amidſt 
the multiplied perplexities inſeparable 
from the government of a wide-extended 
and much-divided empire. Bleſſed with 
a numerous and flouriſhing offspring, this 
admirable woman, far from devolving 


them wholly on the care of ſtrangers, 


like many a faſhionable mother of greatly 
inferior condition, deemed it her glory 
to tend their health, to watch their ſafety, 
to ſtudy their opening minds, and by poſ- 
ſefling them with a timely reverence for 
| TRUTH, RELIGION, and VIRTUE, to pre- 
vent the contagion of a court, and lay 
the ſureſt baſis of every amiable. and 
princely qualification, ſuch as might ren- 


der them in future years the increaſing 


delight of their parents, the darlings of 
Britain, and the ornaments of humanity. 
The uncommon complacence which this 
account produced in the coppEss, her 


Attendants and the whole Aſſembly, was 
ſtrongly apparent; it kindled every eye 
into rapture, *©* Thou beſt of wives, of 
ſaid vIR- 


15 


* mothers, and of queens!” 
TUE in the warmeſt accents of approba- 
N tion, 
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tion, thou bright model of various ex- 


4e cellence ! how ſhall I aſſign thee an ad- 
% equate reward?“ She pauſed, as if to 


- conſider by what means ſhe might moſt 


ſignificantly manifeſt her favour; She 


looked round her, and proceeded, « My 


« worſhippers and followers. will '{urely 
& rejoice, on this bliſsful occaſion, to con- 


template the Progeny of ſo beloved a 


c Jady; as her conſcious ſoul muſt be ra- 


„ iſhed to behold them the objects of 
4 univerſal tenderneſs and joyful zeal.” 


She then ordered them to be uſhered in. 


The glorious multitude of ſpectators ſeem- oy 
ed all ſuſpended, and panting with curi- 


olity ; when no fewer than ten alluring | 
children, whoſe ages appeared to ſucceed 


each other in a regular gradation, entered 


the place according to their years, led on 
by Innocence, a youthful Power, in whoſe 


blooming looks Sweetneſs and Simplicity 


were ſeen to ſport, and who had conducted 


her ſmiling charge to the Temple, by a | 


ſhort and flowery path unknown to older 


_ travellers. I remarked, indeed, that the 
youngeſt of them, being yet but a babe, 


Was 
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was carried in the arms of Hope. Wiſdom 
followed them as their guard. But words 


would feebly ſpeak the generous tranſ- 


ports, that glowed through the mighty 
throng, while ſo extraordinary a proceſ- 
ſion was paſſing in review. As the ami- 
able train moved along, nameleſs little 
Loves, beautiful: as cherubim, hovered 
about them, ſtrewing their way with roſes 


and lillies. The penſive and aw ful viſage 
of their Guard expanded into a ſerene tri- 


umph. When they had meaſured the 


area of the Temple, ſhe ranged them on 


either hand of their en raptured parent, 
whoſe emotions at that moment can only 
be imagined. At that moment ſhe ſeem- 
ed to feel the endeavours of her life di- 
vinely recompenſed. But vix Tur, wil- 
ling to confer a permanent token of the 


kindneſs ſhe had long entertained for ſo 


diſtinguiſhed a votareſs, commanded. Fame 
to produce a Medal of tranſcendant beauty, 
which Sculpture had ſome time before 
ſtruck by her order. It exhibited on one 
tide a ſtriking reſemblance of that in- 
comparable Princeſs, crowned with a 


wreath 
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wreath which was compoſed of the peace- 
ful olive and the fruitful vine. Round 
the border was this inſcription, DELIciz 
 POPULI. On the reverſe might be ſeen 
the figure of Concord preſenting the royal 
Iſſue to The Genius of Britain, who ſeated 
on a rock receives with tender exulta- | 
tion the future ſupporters of his empire, 
while rays of light fall upon them from 
above. Delivering it to the lady with 
a moſt gracious ſmile, the coppEss thus 
addreſſed her : © Accept, my ſiſter and 
my friend, for ſuch I eſteem thee, 
& accept this ſmall memorial of my fer- 
< vent attatchment to thee, and to thy 
family. Be aſſured I participate deeply 
„in their felicity and thine. It is the 
& juſt retribution of Heaven to merit on 
« thy part alike exalted and unaſſuming, 
ce and ſhall continue to follow that con- 
c nubial fidelity of which ſo few royal 
4 Pairs have, in the long ſucceſſion of 

generations, been known to furniſh an 

equal example.” Deſcending from the 
Throne, and embracing her, ſhe added, 
Io x And 
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« And. no, my friend; and my ſiſter, 
3 take poſſeſſion of vonder: adyoining Abode 
* of HA BPINESS, Which opens to receive 


« thee. and thy children. Thicher let them 


attend thee. A.lovelier retinue thon canſt 


9 got bave 380d another Were mne a 


Gi n from tlie Pre · 


| ſence, the Nymph HARMONY, Who With 
enthuftaſtie a rdour had witneſſed every 
part of the tranſaction, upon receiving a 


ſignal from the Goppess, ſtruek her golden | 


lyre With extacy s and fung ſuch ſtrains 
in praiſe of Moderation, Meckneſs, Con- 


new ſublimity to the ſenſations." of the 


liſtening and entranced Aſſembly.“ 


When the melody was clofed, bsw 


aflaming 8: degree of corſidence which ſhe 


bad-never before been obſerved to wear, 


introduced a man juſt entering on che verge 


of old age, whoſe face diſplayed that ſeri- 


Qus: Eid, of charm which nn to the 


* The effect upon the ities was fo tcong 
as to awake him, 


E bloom 
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bloom of ſuch a period. He preſerved Rill 
unimpaired that'vivid. fight, whereby he 
ſeemed capable of fathoming the hearts of 
mei. At the fame time his eyes ſhed ſuch 
ſoft effulgence, as indicated a ſpirit no leſs 
benign than penetrating. -- His port was 
noble, and every circumſtance of his car- 
riage elevated, but without any thing im- 
perious or haughty. All was the natural 
geſture of a ſuperior mind, unconſcious of 

its grandeur. He walked forward with | 


»” 4» 


meek majeſty. . The moment he appeared, 


the attendants of vin ru, ſtruck as- by 

ſome heavenly viſion, gazed on him with 
the enthuſiaſm of admiration,” Afterwards 

turning to the GcoDDEss, they ſeemed” to 
wait her motions, with earneſt but re- 
ſpectful ſuſpence. She made a ſign to a 
certain number of them; on which like 
lightening they darted from: their places, 
and thronging round the votary accompa- 
nied him as he ſtood near the Throne. 


Their names were, Equity, Mercy, Magna- 


nimity, Temperance, Liberty, Rhetoric, TRUTH, 


Politeneſs, Prudence, RELIGION, and The Ce- 


nius 
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nius of Britain. An attention till as mid- 
night prepared: the Audience to hear the 
atteſtation of the Recorder.” : Fhe Recorder, 
raiſing his arm, and aſſuming a tone more 
ſolemn than uſual, exclaimed, with rapture, 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the 8 
“ apright, the boaſt of humanity,” and the if 
“favourite of .cop'!””: He then proceeded 
to give the (56 WY account of A won- 
derful Perſonage. 110-1090 
Hie was educated! in a orivuts: ſtation, 
and ſuffered, on entering the world, ſuch 
hardſhips as, meeting with a fund of native 
goodneſs, confirmed him in his reverence? 
for vix rug, and gave a finer edge to all 
his affections. By the ſole prevalence of 
tranſcendent probity, and equal talents, 
in every ſtage through which he paſſed, 
he was early advanced” to the place of 
higheſt truſt and authority under his Sove- 
reign. Far from elated, he was rather 
humbled by it, and rejoiced in his eleva- 
tion only as it opened to him a wider pro- 
ſpect of the wants of mankind, and fur- 
ine bim with a larger capacity to relieve! 
: E 2 1 them. 
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them. Neither the corruptions of a court 
could infect, nor its ſunſhine dazzle him, 


inacceſitble alike to Avaury rand: Audrice, 
as well as an implacahle enemy to injuſtice: 
and falſchood,! by wWhemſoever practiſed. 


He: liſtehed to no perſuaſion but that of 
 PRUPE and Equity, knew no intereſt but 


that of Liberty andi vIR n, having never 
been ae ſl&H to his o-, paſſions, nur a tool 
to thoſe of others. His tongue was 4 ſtran- 
ger to flattery; but no one ever contra- 

dicted more obligingly. le was perfectly 


well bred, but intapable of a mean coe 
pliancey and che had no odcaſinn. for it, 


per of a. milcʒ integrity. Though of na 
party, he had the teſtimony uf every party; 
both friends and ſoesgagreting to proclaim 


lis worth, if he indeedchad any foes; wh 


hated none hut bad men, and who rather 


pitied than hated even- hefe When, the 


duties of his arduous province would per- 


mit him, no one better underſtood to put 


off the dreſs. of greatneſs, and to: enjoy the 
ſweets of elegant and learned tranquillity. 


In 
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in a circle of kindred minds, with whom 


he mingled in the cloſeſt ſympathies of 
Friendſhip. : How - -delightful was it to ſee 
him, on ſuch occaſions „ alternately im- 
parting; and ſharing the ſoul of wit and 
hilarity, familiarizing Pbiloſopby to Mirth, 


and inſinuating the fublimeſt leſſons} amidſt 


the ſimplicity and play of common oon Vr. 
ſation! His houſe was the dwelling place 


of Order; Contehtment, and Affection. He 
was equally revered: andiconfided'in by his 


children, to whom (ſo zeaſonable; had he 
formed them!) he did not refuſe any thing 


they. ever aſked him. He was adored by 


his-ſervants, from the higheſt to the meaneſt. 
His=clofet-:was Viſdom's ſhrine. There, 
remote from the din of a diſtempered 
world, he converſed with his Creator, and 
himſelf, adored the divine adminiſtration, 
interceded for the human race, and; har- 
monizing with the ſupreme benevolence, 
deviſed plans of wide- extended uſefulneſs; 


tor that was the ruling paſſion of his nature. 


His Prince, his Country, Society at large, 
theſe, were the magnificent objects that o. 


E. 1 cupied 


Gs: 
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eupied his time, and labours, and: genius, 
and heart: for theſe he was willing to live; 
and for theſe 100, if nsceſſary, he would 
bave dared io die, --ByrHulGllingithis noble 
| deſtination, he beli eyed the-UniverſalPareng 
was ſer vod moſt acceptably z ant hr Wwas 
gloriouſly fitted to: fulflE it. A quick and 
comprehenſive underſtanding, in vigarated 
by continual exerciſe, enlightened by va- 
ious literature, and. reſmed: hy the trueſt 
taſte; a temper all alive, yet calm and 
patient as Chanity heriol aeg exquiſitely 
ſenſible; on oratory: intenſely glowing, yet 
always under entire command,. and caleu- 
lated to oonvinde no leſs; than move; arten- 
der feeling oft the rights of men; à dean 
inſight ipto the intereſts of Britain, and ſuch 
an intuition into the maſt intricate caſes, 

as almoſt approached to angelic intelli- 
geuce q theſe extraordinary qualities con- 
ſpired in him to accompliſh the ſenator, the 
| ſtateſman, the judge, the counſellor of roy- 
alty, the guardian of the people, the-patron 
of merit and learning, the protector of 
perſecuted nn. and the terrour of 
1 inſolent 
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inſ6lentiopprefiion; Fo theſe generous cares 
he ſacrificed his eaſe; his ſleep; his health, 
his gain, his books, his company, nay and 
often-the ſweeteſt charms of Friendſhip; fe- 
renity, and ſelfenjoyment. To him Bis 
maſter; his fellow citizens, the worthy, the 
| wretched, every where, fled as to their beſt 
refource; next to Omnipotenee. To him 
che meaneſt found ready acceſs. He was 
a Tutelar Deity on earth. In his preſence, 
the- frowns' off Juſtice were ſoftened into 
miles, Sorrow was transformed into glad- 
neſs, Violence ſtood daunted, Fraud: forgot 
his ſnares; and the ſons of Belial; bluſhing, 
ſtole from under tlie ſhelter- of the Wor | 
«The young men ſaw him and hid them. 
& ſelves; and the aged aroſe and ſtood up. 
The nobles held their peace. The 
« princes laid their hand on their mouth. 
When the ear heard him, then it bleſſed 
him; and when the eye ſaw him, it gave 
« witneſs to him: becauſe he delivered the 
&« poor that cried; and the fatherleſs, and 
„him that had none to help him. The 
50 N of him that was ready to periſſi; 

came 
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© came upon him; and he cauſed the wi- 
ce ꝗqow is heart to ſing for joy. He was eyes 
© to the blind, and feet was he to the lame. 
825 He was a father to the poor; and the 
« cauſe. which he knew not, he ſearched 
Aut. He brake the jaws of the wicked, 
“ and pluckt the fpoil out of his teeth. He 

ce put on righteouſneſs, and. it clothed him. 
„His judgment was as a robe and a, 
6 © diadem.” *: i) 2029 m9 rid eden n 
The Recorder a Viarur cantem-- | 
plated the illuſtrious man, with ſilent but 
ſovereign complacence. After a conſider- 
able pauſe, ſhe roſe from her ſeat and faid, 
e Hal, thou beſt and greateſt, of men! the 
ne darling of Heaven and me, hail! I chuſe 
© thee for my delegate, to repreſent hence- 
« forth my perſon to thy mortal brethren. 
8 Bear witneſs, earth and ſkies, that v1R- 

« TUE has inveſted TALBOT. with her faireſt 
7M honours! 1 IR 

Having thus foken, the 1 le to 
aſcend the Throne, and take his place at 
her right hand. With modeſt reluctance 
he r She then adorned his head with. 


a tiara 
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| a tiara of gold, which bore this remarkable 
inſcription, NANTA KAANE, importing that 
HE HAD PERFORMED HIS PART NOBLY. 
On which, methought, the whole aſſembly 
- burſt into. ſuch thunder of applauſe, as 
awaked me from my Dream into the ſober 
tenour of ordinary life, 
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